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|THE PEASANT POET 
4 _4 = ~ 7 
j 
ORD ROSEBERY has been described «as the orator 
of IEXmpire. He is in a more special sense the oratot 


of Scotland and the Scot, and in this capacity had 

in opportunity of which he took full advantage at 

the re-opening of * The Auld Brig ot Ayr,” which has, 
mainly owing to his stimulation, been preserved and retained 
as an heirloom to the nation. Once again Lord Rosebery 
showed himsell the best public speaker of his time. Robert 
Burnsas a subject is ideal for the glib, fluent public speaker who 
is content to repeat the commonplaces that trom a thousand 
different platforms have introduced “the immortal memory.” 
Yet Lord Rosebery, Who woas tlorsworn what he calls * the 
penance of the Burns Ciub, riveted the attention of his 
hearers by a speech as fresh and sparkling as it could have 
been if the orator had opened up a virgin theme. On the 
points raised in it essays and, perhaps, volumes will be written. 
There was the delicately fashioned reproach to Ayr, that in 
the twentieth century it made freemen of men for having 
championed Burns, but in days when the poet was still alive 
did not offer to himself the same hon ur, Lord Ro ebery 
was compelled by the laws of hospitality to touch lightly 
upon this theme, but he made his point clear. \ study or 
a story might be founded on the question, “ What would 
have happened if Burns had really gone to Jamaica?” Lhe 
occupation which he called “ herdin’ the black kye,” i.¢.. over- 
looking, whip in hand, the work of negro slaves, was in itselt 
degrading. It was at that time conducted amid sensual anid 
immoral surroundings, and attended by a conviviality infinitely 
worse than that of his Ayrshire cronies. Out of the ordeal the 
extraordinary man might easily have emerged scathless. More 
likely he would have killed himself with dissipation. But then, 
again, he might have pulled himself together and emerged a rich 
man to swagger on the Broomielaw as a rum lord, a sugar lord, 
or a tobacco lord. Lord Rosebery'’s suggestion is that one of 
the agile literary wits should introduce this variation, and then 
work out the life history of the man. But his own opinion is 
that poverty more than wealth is conducive to the production of 
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masterpieces. It is under the pressure of poverty that poets do 
their best. The doctrine is cruel, and we think only partially 
true. Lord Rosebery selected his illustration with great tact and 
cleverness. He asked, “ Would Wordsworth have written any 
better than Rovers it Wordsworth had been as richas Rogers?” 

These two men unquestionably had much in common, Rogers 
is what Dr. Johnson might have called “a barren rascal.” It wili 
be remembered that in applying the phrase to Fielding he pointedly 
said that he did not refer to moral excellence or delinquency, 
but to the absence of deep and suggestive thought. In his day 
kkogers had a vogue, though his poems are now chiefly prized 
because of ‘Turner’s fine illustrations to them. But though, as a 
rule, prosaic to a degree, Ktogers more than once showed that he 
could sparkle out into verse as pure and limpid as the water of a 
mountain stream. If, instead of being a rich banker, he had lived 
under the stress of poverty, it is pe yssible and even likely that this 
fine vein wou'd have been more fully developed. Buti the rich 
and the poor poet were of frugal and saving disposition. 
Wordsworth proved on many a dreary page that he could match 
even Rogers in dulness, but every now and then he broke out 
into a strain of exquisite and immortal verse. Very likely if he 
had been the possessor of great wealth other intere-ts would 
have entered his mind and stifled “the vision and the faculty 
divine.” Yet the history of our greatest poet does not really tell 
so much in iavour of * poortith cauld.” Shakespere, it is true, 
dramatised for a livelihood, though he did *“ become the owner of 
some urban property” in his later years. Chaucer, however, be 
longed to the wealthy class and did not have any important struggle 
with poverty. Nor did Spenser. Milton was neither rich nor poor. 
Thomas Gray, whom many of us would rank as the greatest of 
eizhteenth century English poets, was a scholar possessed of 
wealth and leisure. Pope was not poor. The great poets of 
the nineteenth century were not poor, as burns reckoned poverty. 
Alfred ‘Tennyson, William Morris, Algernon Swinburne, Gabriel 
Kossetti, Robert Browning were all more or less moneyed men. 
Perhaps Lord Rosebery was thinking more of his native poets, 
ind particularly of Dunbar, the most brilliant of the predecessors 
of Burns and the most like him, or of Robert Fergusson, \llan 
Kamsay and the numerous brotherhood of rhymers of lower 
rank. “No gold in kist, no lady’s iut,”’ too often described 
what they lacked; but Dunbar was a courtier who, without being 
himself rich, enjoyed all that riches ever bring, and appears to 
have lived on terms of equality with “ Maister Walter Kennedie,” 
who was a man of much property. It is said that on a canvas, 
which has been lost sight of, poor Rab Fergusson stood to 
Runciman as a model for the Prodigal Son, and he lived 
in tavern-haunting days. ut if Lord Rosebery referred to men 
of this calibre only, then Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay ot 
the Mount, King James V. and Sir Walter Scott himself rise up 
and say that writing poetry is not incompatible with wealth and 
station. 

Gray's reference to the same thing is more pathetic and, at 
least, as true as Lord Kosebery’s version, He considered that 
among the rude forefathers of the hamlet may rest “some mute, 
inglorious Milton.” Few passages have awakened greatet 
differences of opinion. Some say it is impossible, that the poet 
must conquer when he arrives, as Lord Rosebery eloquently 
said of Burns, “ with eyes burning with the passions o! love and of 
hate, of poetry and independence,” that he must conquer. But 
look at the-matter in a hard, practical way and victory is not so 
inevitable. Poverty brings down like a whiplash the course of 
labour. It says work or starve. Burns began with a splendid 
constitution. Asa young man working for seven pounds a year he 
was the best ploughman of his day. One of equal mental endow- 
ments but of frail body would have been too wearied with such 
labour to find expression for his thoughts. Burns at the plough- 
tail could disengage himself from the sordid and think like a 
philosopher about his field-mates, the daisy, the mouse and 
the lark, about his spiritual advisers and their advice, about the 
merry-makings and junketings of the country-side. Poems about 
them he crooned at his work, says his brother Gilbert. A weaker 
man could not have done so; he may have submitted to Poverty, 
who enforces her tyrannical rule on the weak with the aid of 
Labour and Care, which, working in collusion, tend to stupefy the 
brain and obscure its working. Robert Burns’s invincible spirit 
held them at bay for a long ume, but they overcame him at last. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


4 UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 
( Northbrook. She was the daughter of Mr. Eyre Coote, 
and widow ot Sir Robert John Abercromby, seventh baronet. 


*,* It ws particulariy requested that no permissions to photograph house 
gardens ov livestock on behalf of Country Lire be eranted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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AST week we published a Supplement dealing with the 
great International Exhibition of Shooting and 

Other Sporting Trophies at Vienna, and we are glad 

to find that it has interested the class of our readers 

for whose use it was primarily designed. This 

week we are devoting some attention to the sport enjoyed 
within these islands, although it is true we are able at the same 
time to give a most exceptional series of photographs dealing 
with sport in Kast Africa. But in August shooting begins in 


dead earnest. There is no more London season after Goodwood, 
and, indeed, many people prefer to end it with the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match. Those who a little while ago were 


congregated in town are now spreading over the world, some 
going abroad, some living quietly on their estates and others 
resorting to grouse moors and deer forests. 


Shooting-men will turn with interest to the forecast of the 
grouse and deer shooting season which we publish in another 
column. It is as likely as not that these words will be read by 
many on their way to the moors. They will be glad to learn 
from the very exhaustive report made by Mr. Seton Gordon 
that the prospects are, on the whole, highly satisfactory. 
Mr. Seton Gordon possesses the advantage of spending a 
great part of his time all the year round on the hills, 
and is, so to speak, on terms of the most perfect intimacy 
with the wild birds and beasts of moor and forest. We commend 
to the notice of our readers the plea put forward by 
Mr. Seton Gordon for birds of prey on grouse moors. At the 
same time, we are very far indeed from asserting that all owners are 
neglectful of this responsibility. On the contrary, it is within 
the knowledge of the present writer that on several mocrs where 
the chief purpose is the preservation of grouse, the utmost care 
is taken of every wild bird threatened with extinction. For 
example, the raven is a pronounced egg-eater and therefore 
no friend of the game-preserver, yet within the confines of 
many a large moor this bird is not only allowed to breed, but 
receives as much protection as is given to the grouse itself. 
Few who are not familiar with what is going on in the grouse 
moors and deer forests can imagine to what extent they have 
become a sanctuary for wild life. The man who shoots down 
relentlessly everything that is not grouse has become a rare 
exception now, instead of being the rule as once was the case. 


Next year’s show of the Royal Agricultural Society ought 
to be one of exceptional interest. It will be under the 
presidency of the King and will be held in the city of Norwich. 
At His Majesty’s special request it is to take place from 
Monday, June 26th, to Friday, June 30th. The date is a little 
later than usual, but it suffers nothing on that account. The end 
of June is a most excellent time at which to hold it. The feature of 
giving prizes to farms is to be continued, and four hundred and 
eighty pounds is allotted as prizes for the best-managed farms 
in the county of Norfolk. This should give rise to very keen 
competition, as there is no better farming in Great Britain than 
is to be found in the county of the Cokes, and others whose 
names are intimately associated with the progress and develop- 
ment of the science of husbandry. The name of Prince Christian 
has been added to the list of trustees, and the place he vacates 
as Vice-president is to be filled by Sir Richard Cooper. 

_ An extremely satisfactory report for the year 1909 has been 
issued by the Council of the National Trust for Places of 
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Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. It shows that public 
opinion is being steadily educated. Many places of importance 
are included among the acquisitions. Mr. George Wills has 
given eighty acres of the Leigh Woods overhanging the Avon 
at Bristol and including Nightingale Valley. The Cheddar 
Gorge and the quarry have now passed into possession of the 
National Trust, subscriptions having come in well during the past 


twelve months. After the existing contracts have run out, 
which they will do in 1912, there will be no more blasting, but the 
loose stone only will be sold. Fhe Coleridge cottage at Nether 


Stowey has passed to the Trust. In memory of her parents, Sit 
Alexander and Lady Chichester, Miss Chichester has given Morte 
Point Memorial Park to the Trust. The celebrated view of 
Windsor has been secured by the purchase of the meadow which 
had previously been offered for building purposes. Satisfaction 
is expressed in the report that the demolition of the Whitgift 
Hospital, Croydon, has been averted, and that it is now secured 
for posterity. 


When August comes the cricket of the year is rapidly 
approaching conclusion, This season does not hold out a 
prospect of any very dramatic final strife. Kent established 
a lead very early and has maintained it with brilliant con- 
sistency, so that only a series of unlooked-for mistortunes could 
endanger the position of this county Ihe fight is in reality 
for second place. The most interesting position is held by Hants, 
which, after many years cf hard struggle, during which it pro 
duced an exceptional number of good cricketers, has at last 
vindicated its claim to a place in the first rank. On the othe 
hand, Somerset, the most fitful, but in some respects the most 
interesting, of the counties, has done so badly that, according 
to rumour, it may disappear from the rank of first-class counties 
next year. Many who remember the glories of the brothers 
Palairet would greatly regret the disappearance of Somerset. 
Iwo other counties that have done remarkably well are Glouces 
ter, which seems to be recovering some of the glory which it 
enjoyed in the palmy days of the Grace family, and Essex, 
which after many vicissitudes appears now to be coming to 
the front. 


THE STATUE OF CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 
BISKRA.) 
In the midst of the Desert a city lies 
Moon white beneath the African skies. 
And dark as night are the palms that fold 
Their shadows about her sands of gold. 
She lies there, beautiful and apart, 
Of the Desert, men say, she is the Heart. 
In the square of the city a statue stands 
Facing ever those endless sands; 
Pleading always that men should take 
The Message of Peace for the lord Christ’s Sake, 
Into each far-off desert place 
To tell of Ilis Merev, His Love and Grace. 
In his raised right hand he holds the Cross 
Whose way he followed with pain and loss. 
So the White Fathers go forth to-day 
‘To the desert dunes, through a trackless way. 
Heart of the Desert, thou still dost keep 
The gift of him who now lies asleep. 
ISABEL CLARK} 


The latest of the small reforms of the Post Office is to send 
telegrams by telephone instead of by messenger It is a pro 
posal that has not been universally received with acclamation 
In the case of an important telegram many people would like 
to receive the written message as it stands, as it may possibly 
be required as proof; but it would be mu h harder to check 
inaccuracy in a message delivered by telephone In fact, some 
banks have discarded the telephone because they have acted on 
messages received through it which have been disavowed afte: 
wards. There would, therefore, be certain inconveniences 
attached to the new method. On the other hand, there are 
many telegrams which the recipient wishes to get as soon as 
possible, and it is an undoubted fact that a message can be 
delivered more quickly over the telephone than by messenger 
Of course, the choice will be given. It would be interesting to 
know what proportion of those who receive o1 send telegrams is 
in the telephone directory. There is no doubt that steps ought 
to be taken to organise the telephone and the telegraph on a 
sound basis; but that probably will not be done until the Post 
Office takes over the National Telephone Company. The 
co-existence of the two at the present moment is the cause of a 
very great dea] of inconvenience. 


That doctors differ is the very obvious comment to be made 
on the discussion of the Sour Milk Cure at the annual meeting 
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of the British Medical Association Dr. Grinbaum puts in 
the negative plea that he did not know a single instance in which 
treatment with lactic acid organisms had done harm, while in 
cases of toxinia he had found that an improvement was eflee ted 


by a sour milk diet. Dr. Alexander Brice, on the other hand, 
does not consider that the indiscriminate use of curdled milk ts 
free from risk Its worst effect is its tendency to produce rheum 
atism. At the present moment no doubt a great many people 
are much better for taking sour milk, for the simple reason that 
they imagine they are. Suggestion is playing its usual part, 
and suggestion must be weakened as the diet becomes more 
common. On the other hand, as somebody pointed out, people 
have drunk sour milk since the time of Noah, and have found it 


i nutritive and wholesome form of food 


Ihe complaint of the Parliamentary reporters, as it has 
recently been expressed in the newspapers, draws attention to 
the change that has taken place in Parliamentary oratory 
Whatever other people may think, the reporter preferred the 
older way That is to say, he found it easier to take down the 
carefully rounded periods of those great and dignified speakers 
of whom perhaps the best examples were Gladstone and Bright 

tut the day of the ‘ period ” 
most effective speakers in the House of Commons just now are 


eems to have passed, anad the 


the most conversational in their methods. It is complained of 
Mr. Asquith, for instance, that lhe frequently speaks in a forenst 
\\ hisper and addresses the Leader of the ¢ Jpposition as if to him 
alone he were disclosing the policy of the Government leven 
Sir Kdward Grey. who can in nowise be blamed for lack ot true 
dignity, avoids the resounding sentence which was carefully 
calculated to end on a telling and resonant word. In other 
language, he talks instead of using rhetori This makes the 
work of the reporter much harder, but it is doubtful if he will 
obtain any large amount of popular sympathy [hese are 
informal days, and the speaker most in favour with the public is 
he wh language is simple and direct, and who wastes no 
time in getting straight to the poimt 

The manner in which the intelligent purchaser is at times 
exploited by the more unscrupulous trader ts strikingly ex 
emplhified im th treatment ol preserved fruit Many peopl 
will not buy out of tins, pineapple, plums, peaches, or pears, 
because they are afraid that contact with metal may have 
injured the fruit Their preference is for glass. But the fruits 
that we have mentioned cannot Le ripened in this country and 
preserved in glass at a cost that would make them remunerative 
On this account a practice has grown up of purch: sing foreign 
tinned fruit, extracting the contents and putting them into 
vlass bottles, which, of course, command much higher prices 
Ihe purchaser, therefore, is apparently met. Mr. Charles H 
ox, who writes from Manchester to expose what is done, gives 
it as his opinion that about seventy-five per cent. of the fruits 
exposed for sale in London have been treated in this way All 
that the purchaser gets by the extra treatment is a_ better 
appearance ol the fruit in the glass bottle It metallic contact 
can injure it, that injury has already been done 


Lady Mary Brudenell-Bruce has issued a plea for giving 
private attention to the needs of the feeble-minded Her case 
is that. as matters stand, legislation is likely to be considerably 
delayed. It weald be difficult for Mr. Asquith to take one part 
of the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners and deal with it to 
the exclusion of the rest. The idea is rather to build up a new 
and complete system on the broad statement, and this would be 
extremely difficult if beforehand there had been partial legislation. 
But, obviously, a much stronger Government than that now 
in power is required to handle a subject so laden with contro 


vers) Lady Mary Brudenell-Biuce’ thinks that, in the 
meantime, it might be done by the opening up of private homes 
and asylums for the feeble-minded. These would be under the 


inspection of a Government inspector, but would have the 
enormous advantage of c¢ sting a good deal less than official 
establishments Her plea deserves the most careful con 
sideration 


How easily an innocent practice may be distorted and 
made to look horrible is curiously exemplified by the complaint 
made about the so-called branding of seamen’s bodies by the 
Shipping Federation. The phrase called up visions of hot irons 
and quivering flesh. As a matter ot fact, it isa mark on the 
wrist produced by an india-rubber stamp, and is removabie in 
a moment by the application of soap and water. It was 
invented by a medical examiner at Antwerp, and is in reality 
a certificate that the person so marked has passed the doctor. 
Ixperience had shown that the boarding-master who had 
advanced money to the sailors could defeat any other attempt 
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to secure only the healthy for service. They bribed the strong 
to personate the feeble before the doctor, and when an attempt 
was made to meet this by the issue of cards, it was found that 
the cards attained a money value. They were bought from the 
fit and given to the unfit, so that the wages of the latter could 
be touched 


On August ist, Mr. Denman at Marlborough Street Police 
Court directed attention to the very great increase in crimes 
of dishonesty, drunkenness and disorder that has taken place 
during the last few months. He found a text in the fact that 
on the day mentioned he had to deal with no fewer than fifty- 
four night charges. [or some time past we have been con- 
gratulating ourselves on the many signs of improvement in 
the way in which the population takes its pleasure. The 
national drink bill is being reduced, gambling and stupid games 
are being steadily forsaken for intelligent and useful recreation, 
and on Bank Holidays we have come to expect that all classes 
of people will enjoy themselves rationally and soberly. Latterly, 
however, it would appear there has been a considerable lapse. 
There has certainly been more nocturnal rowdyism in the London 
streets, and there has also been an increase of crime. We are 
glad to think that it may be only a temporary wave, and that 
the tide of wholesome reform is moving on in spite of it. 


LOTI. 
[ti lies in his hammock, swinging—swinging—-swinging 
It stretches from end to end of the heavens, and there he swings 


all day. 
But at night he sleeps in the hammock, and then it is fixed and 
steady, 
And White Men see it across the heavens and call it the Milky 
Way! 


Léti lies in his hammock, and he is the God of the children; 
The mother who longs for the lips at breast, it is to him she 
must pray. 
rhe little stars run through his fingers, the souls of the unborn 
children, 
But a falling star is a new-born babe, come down on the earth to 
stay! 
liti laughs in his hammock—the White Men call him the Galaxy 
Liti, beloved of Winya the God of the night and day. 
But the little dark Indian children, they know it is Léti’s hammock, 


And if they are good he will call them back, to swing in the 
Milky Way! DOLE WYLLARDE, 


Mr. Asquith has written an important letter to the Lord 
Mayor of London on the preposal to erect a National Memorial in 
commemoration of the life and reign of King Edward VII. He 
and his colleagues have come to the conclusion that it would 
be better for each locality to choose and carry out its own 
memorial. The decision has been criticised, but much can be 
said in its favour, because a very legitimate way of using 
such an occasion is to provide something that will at 
the same time keep alive the memory of the late King 
and be of service to future generations. Some districts 
might choose to build or endow a hospital; others again 
might prefer to establish scholarships for those who need 
them; and again a third might very properly decide that a 
monument or a public building would give the greatest satis- 
faction to the inhabitants. At any rate, the Lord Mayor of 
London has very promptly acted on the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister and opened an account with the Bank of England, at 
which subscriptions may be paid towards the metropolitan 
memcrial 


Anyone who has been in a deserted pit Country must have 
been delighted as well as surprised at the manner in which 
wild Nature in the course of years covers up and beautifies the 
ugliness attendant on human excavation. Before anyone 
thought of turning the refuse o the pit into basic slag great 
mountains of retuse, many of them burning, were raised by the 
side of the pit, and helped to finish the picture of desolation 
which was created by the smoke. A_ correspondent, whose 
interesting letter will be found in another column, shows that 
Nature 1s ready to pertoim a similat piece of legerdemain with 
London. ‘“ The little drops of water, littie grains of sand’ 
which, by dint of time, assimilated Babyion and the Cities of the 
Plain, would, within no inconceivable period of time, perform 
the same task for London. Perhaps they will do it before many 
generations of men have passed. 


Very great praise is due to the railway companies for the 
security with which they carry their passengers. In the Annual 
Report of the Board of Trade on Railway Accidents in the 
United Kingdom, it is stated that in one million two hundred 
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and sixty-four thousand eizht hundred passenger journeys 
in 1909, only one was killed and three hundred and _ ninety 
injured The casualties in accidents to passengers caused 
by movements of trains or railway vehicles, other than train 
accidents, are much more numerous; but they resulted almost 
exclusively from the carelessness of the passengers themselves. 
Thus the figures testify to the very great care with which 
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Ihe accidents to railway 
One man in seventy of those 


the railway service is managed 
servants were more numerous 
exposed to danger lost his life, and this is exacily the average 
for the last ten years. On the whole the figures are extremel\ 
satisfactory, though it is greatly to be desired that the numbe1 
ot fatalities to railway servants could be reduced. One in 
seventy ought not to represent the minimum 


SPORT IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 





FORDING 


E started from Nairobi, and about a week alter 
leaving the railway we reached the Gnaso Nyoro. 
As we 

got near the river 

we saw large herds 
of zebra, harte- 
beest and 

Thomson’s gazelie 

feeding on the 

plains, and we had 

a glimpse of some 

giraffe. So far we 

had shot very 
little, only meat 
lor the camp. The 
first three days of 
our trek had been 
through a water- 


less tract of 
country. It was 
a hot, sandy 


Stretch, and then 
a very steep pull 
lor the oxen over 
the Mau Hills. 
We. had brought 
a considerable 
amount of water 


in the waggons, 
but in spite of LION KILLED 


THE 





ON 


N’GARANOROK. 


the greatest care we found our supp y Was getting ow, and on 
the third day our porters suffered a good deal We passed 
several wate! 
holes on the way, 
but owing to the 
exceptionally dry 
season there was 
no water, so we 
were forced to 
push on and make 
a long march to 
reach the Big 
Rock River, which 
we did very late 
that night. After 
a day’s rest we 
trekked on to the 
Gnaso Nyoro. We 
were now on our 
shooting - ground 
Phe following 
weeks were full of 
interest, and we 
soon added wilde 
beest, impala 
Roberts’s gazelle 
rhino, topi and 
virafie to our list 
of trophies ; but 
so far no lion had 


LOITA PLAINS. 
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been seen, although we often heard 


them at night round the camp 
Eventually we were fortunate enough 
to get a good number of lion Lhese 
were usually found on the open plains 
and sometimes as many as six together 
It was usele to attempt to stalk 
them, and we found the best way was 


to gallop them on ponies 

One day, having carefully spied 
our ground, we decided to go after a 
rhino The wind was right, but when 
we were within three hundred yards 
of him two lions and a lioness jumped 
up. “Simba, simba”’ (lion), whispered 
the excited gun-bearer, and, hurriedly 
changing our solid bullets for soft 
nosed, we got on our ponies, and had a 
most exciting few minutes. They did 
not go far, perhaps half a mile, before 
they turned and faced us, the lioness 
in the centre: they were grunting 
furiously and =  swishing their tails 
Ihe lioness was the most aggressive, 
and gave us a good deal of trouble 
before she was killed We also shot 
the two lions. It took the men some 
time to skin them, and having seen 
this done and sent the porters back 
tocamp we rode quietly homewards 
On our arrival we had quite a recep A 
tion; the porters ran out to meet us 
shouting and singing, and danced round the lion skins in the 
most absurd manner to the accompaniment of a_ grunting 
chorus 

I was very anxious to get an eland, but up till now I had 


not seen any good heads. At last my patience was rewarded, 
and we saw two fine bulls feeding on the edge of the scrub a 
considerable distance away sy the time we got up to them 


they had fed on to the plain, and our only chance was to gallop 
them. We started as soon as the ponies came up. As we went 
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ZEBRA KILLED IN THE KEDONG. 


along we disturbed great herds of wildebeest, zebra, Tlhomson’s 
vazelle, etc., until the whole plain seemed alive with game ; but 
the eland kept moving on, and they had gone some distance 
when they separated, and I was lucky enough to get my eland 
The other one, unfortunately, got back into the bush. 

We galloped eland again on another occasion, but this time 
the bulls were accompanied by cows and calves, and did not go 
far before R. got his chance and killed a good bull. We found 
the eland meat was excellent, rather like beef, and a welcome 
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=e A CHEETAH KILLED NEAR GNASO NYORO. 


go 
ind 
me 


addition to our larder. The same evening on our way back to awkward predicament 1f he had charged at such short range 
camp we met a number of Masai, who told us that a lioness \s it was, R. bad the satisfaction of adding a good specimen 
and cubs had been seen entering a donga. We did not see to his collection Rhino were very numerous, but those 
anything of her, but we found her lair, which I photo- on the plains had very poor horns Ihey often caused 
graphed ; in it were a quantity of bones and the remains considerable delay to our safari, as the porters were afraid 
of a young giraffe. of them 
The Masai had recentiy come on to the plains to get fresh We were fortunate in having an excellent staff The gun 
grazing for their enormous herds of cattle, which with flocks of bearers were Somalis and Swahilis; our tent-boys too were very 
sheep 1epresent their wealth. The food of the Masai consists of good servants and could talk a little [english The cook, a 
milk, meat and the blood of sheep and cattle. They never eat Swahili, talked English fairly well, and introduced himself 
game, and only destroy lions on account of their stock or in to me asa‘ student from Zanzibar.’ I afterwards discovered 
self-defence. Their method of killing a hon is by forming a that this meant that he had been taught at the mission there 
ring round him and spearing him. The Masai often came to His cooking was excellent considering the difficulties he had 
: the camp, and took a great interest in the heads and skins of to contend with 
the game. The men all carried spears, and the warriors carried, The country we were in is not picturesque, in the ordinary 
in addition, zebra shields and bows and arrows. On trek the sense of the word, but it has a great fascination of 1ts own 
women are put in charge of 
ihe pack-donkeys, and they 
also do most of the work of 
building the new kraal. 

We saw _ several ostrich 
nests, and also young ostriches 
with the mother ; it is not easy 
to distinguish the chicks when 
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they are quite small, they 75 lepisSpqges®)-aee~ 


| so close!y resemble the colour 
' of the ground. A little grey 
' monkey was fairly common, 
| and we once saw some baboons. 
The prettiest of the monkeys 
was the colobus, the black and 
white fur of which is very 
remarkable. They live on the 
: top of the highest trees and are 
only found in certain districts 
One afternoon, as we were 
returning to our camp in the 
Gnaso Nyoro, we disturbed 
some impala and were follow 

ing them through thick scrub 

when the second gun-bearet 

touched R. on the arm and 
pointed to a rhino feeding at a 
distance of about fifty yards 
on our right It was lucky for 
us that we had stopped in 
time before he got our wind. 
We should have been ™ an PACK-DONKEVYS BELONGING TO THE MASAI, 
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Lhe brillant co 


along the river-bank and the 


our of the trees, the tropical tanvle of vegetation 
blue of the distant 
if colour avainst the burnt up veldt ; 


deep 
mountains make vivid patch 
but what impre 


ed me most were the immense plains and the great 





GIRAFFE KILLED ON 


tretches of uninhabited country They more than all beside 


make one realise the vast solitudes of Africa ALicE K. Muir 


AGRICULTURAL, 


\S OTHERS Sep [ 


NOTES. 


HAVE. be ore me the most entertaining report of a show that has 


ever come to my notice. Such reading ts usually dry and bald 


nm othe extieme, lout th appeal 5 ih an American paper and 1s 
vritten in the true \merican style It is an account of the 
Koyal Show at Liverpool, and the writer's tribute to its excellence 
incl succes ilmost astonishing, coming as it does from an 
\merican dealing with an institution belonging to any other country than 
his owt bane i en of the United States writing such words as 
hese: “Those ot us who come from the States bring with us a large and 
justifiable pride in the growing excellence of our herds, flocks and studs ; 
but after inspecting the impressive classes at the Royal, we promptly 
wknowledge with aneca wrace the greater supettority of our foreign kin. 


Weexcel in Herefords, pigs and poultry, but otherwise we are playing the 
econd ftiddl Ile praises most of the arrangements, the catalogues, 
and the dignified way in which all the business ts conducted; “almost 
too seriously,” he says 
managed \fter 

lence of our reat 


but “thoroughly agricultural and admirably 
paying compliments to the 
and more especially to the 


handsome excel 


show, management 


News 


SPURT 1N BRITISH EAST AFRICA: SOME 


of the details, the 
ot our 


write! says he 
system are any 
America. The most 
perhaps, where he 


cannot see that the net results 
better than those of that adopted in 
serious criticism to be found in the paper is, 
states that visitors who wish to study the animals 
for educational purposes find much difficulty in doing so. He points 
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out that, unless one is very lucky in getting a place by the ring-side, one 
cannot see the judging, and that a proper inspection afterwards in the 
sheds is impossible, owing to the cattle being covered by rugs, and the 
fact that they are generally lying down and must not be disturbed. 
Chere is something in this, no doubt; but then there is the parade of 
the prize-winners every morning, 
which seems, at least, partially 
to remove his objection. The 
auction sales in the yard are 
alluded to by the writer as rather 
a farce, so many animals being 
offered with a prohibitive reserve 
price placed upon them. One 
point in connection with them, 
however, excited his envy, and 
that was the very liberal bids of 
the Argentine buyers. With true 
American acquisitiveness he gives 
those gentlemen a hint that they 
could do much better in the United 
States, and tells his countrymen 
that the patronage of the Southern 
Republic is “well worth  culti- 
vating.” Yet, by his own admission, 
this country is the native home and 
fountain-head of the breeds, a 
fact which Argentina seems to 
recognise, showing no preference 
for the “second fiddle,” even 
though he may be glad to supply 
him at lower prices. 


PIGS ON THE LAND. 


is well known that pig 
manure is of the very best, 
and that there has always been a difficulty in making the most of it by 
proper distribution. Folding them on the land has been tried in this 
country ; but such crops as have usually been grown by our farmers 
have not been exactly suitable for the purpose. ‘Tares and clover are 
too laxative for pigs without a good deal of dry food. They seem to 
have hit on the right thing in America, where keeping pigs on lucerne 
is a rapidly growing practice. They call it alfalfa, as they 
do in the Argentine; but it is the same plant, and its cultivation 
is steadily increasing in the States, where it is found that store 
pigs thrive well on it for six months without any other food. If 
required to fatten for the butcher, maize is given in addition, and then 
they put on flesh rapidly. The chief reason why lucerne is superior to 
other green forage plants for this purpose is that it is astringent in 
nature and never causes scour. Is there not something here for British 
farmers? We are short of pigs just now, but that may be only 
temporary, and such an economy as the above system would afford in 
raising them might render the pig industry more steadily profitable. 
Might it not also prove the best possible means of getting rid of swine 
fever and tuberculosis? A clean life in the open air for months together 
must be conducive to health, and the mere fact that the shrewd 
Americans are so largely adopting the plan is proof enough that 
there is something in it. A. T. M. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWS AND THEIR “GATES.” 


Following the Royal and the larger shows there is a plentiful crop 
# smaller county and district gatherings. The latter are in full 
swing in July and August. From 
many of them comes the com- 
plaint that their “gates” are 
suffering because the public are 
taking less interest in them than 
formerly. In many cases this is 
undoubtedly true, and the reason 
is not very far to seek. The 
visitors to agricultural shows con- 
sist of two classes—-those who are 
interested in farming matters and 
those who are simply out for the 
day. If both classes are to be 
encouraged to attend, their wants 
must be catered ior, else they 
will not do so. Committees of 
management seem to forget this 
in many instances, or it has 
not occurred to them. Time 
was when all were satisfied with the 
usual livestock exhibits and a 
band ; but that time has gone. 
If the non-agricultural visitor is 
wanted—and his shilling is quite 
as good as anybody’s—a variety 
of attractions must be provided for 
him; he must be entertained in 
the way he wishes, and not in the 
way the committee think fit. | 
need not enlarge on this ; once the 
fact is recognised, the needful 
entertainment—which will neces 
sarily vary in different districts 
will not be difficult to provide. 

The class interested in the 
show as a show may be 
separated into exhibitors and 
first-named are certain to be present; but 
nothing entered for competition and who have 
only a general interest in the show may not, and often do not, 
care very much whether they attend or not, but they have to be 
interested as well as the exhibitors. ; | 


THE TROPHIES. 


non-exhibitors. rhe 
those who have 
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WILD FLOWERS IN. , 
, THE STRAND. 


I the suggestion of the Editor of Country Lire, and 
after reading Mr. Harrington Moore's very interesting 
letter, I took a walk round the waste site in the 
Strand, outside the too substantial barrier, and amused 
myself with making a list of the plants which could 

be seen between the pales. It is scarcely credible that no 
fewer than twenty-two distinct species are flourishing amid 
the débris of what was once one of the most crowded 
slums in London, and | have no doubt that could I have 
obtained access to the jealously-guarded rubbish -heap | 
should have found many more invisible from the road. I tried 
to bribe a member of the staff of Matcham’s Hotel, but he was 
incorruptible, and only unbent so far as to pick me a blossom for 
identification. Funnily enough, this, the single flower | managed 
to handle, is the only one for which no name can be found. 
Otherwise Mr. Harrington Moore is rather mistaken in thinking 
the vegetation of the Strand site in any way peculiar. 
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plants get there ?”’ The matter-of-fact person promptly says that 
their seeds were carried by birds; but it is very doubtful if birds 
carried the seed of either poppy or balsam. Dandelions and 
groundsel might quite conceivably have been blown hither. 
Charlock, being in league with the Evil One, has no need ofl 
earthly aid in establishing itself, though, indeed, the most 
persecuted landowner could not grudge it its present resting 
place, where it must gladden the heart and eyes of the passer-by. 
But the substantial seeds of nasturtium are too acrid for the liking 
of birds and too cumbersome to be carried by the wind, and the 
presence of such plants in the wilderness garden tempts us to dally 
with Mr. Harrington Moore’s fanciful suggestion. Is it altogether 
impossible that life should have lingered in the germs ot these 
tender plants for countless years, only waiting to be summoned 
into being again by the light and warmth of our too rare sunshine 
There is every reason to suppose that most of these wild 
flowers have flourished here trom time immemorial—for the 


ruined site now covers what was once a holy well. Long 
before Christianity had converted the spring’s pure waters 
to sacramental uses, doubtless it was th drinking 


place of the denizens of the surrounding woods and marshes. 
Bear and boar, wolf and fox and deer doubtless came there to 





uW 1. Call ERE AN 


A cloud of soft pink bloom—not willow-herb, but its fat 
daintier cousin, rose bay— first strikes the eye; but underlying the 
rose bay, and scrambling over the outskirts of the waste, are many 
others. Most decorative of all, perhaps, of these minor plants is 
the coltsfoot. Its big, bold leaves clothe even a heap of brickbats 
and thrust themselves up from the masonry of what once was 
the roofwork of an amazingly capacious system of cellars. 
Charlock flourishes as brazenly as though in a richly-tilled corn 
field, though the only crops ripening around it are red-brown dock 
seed, plaintain and grass, which seem to attract a good deal of 
attention from the sparrows. 

But all the flowers in the enclosure are not wild. It almost 
gives one a shock to discover a sunflower raising its sturdy 
stem amid the rubbish, and a hollyhock, crowned with flower- 
buds, springing up at the foot of a supporting pillar; while 
further on a clump of pale pink balsams—* Don't touch me's,” 
as the country people call them—tind sufficient nourishment in 
the unappetising soil to compete bravely in the matier of blossom 
with the brighter rose bay. Somehow a nasturtium, too, has 
found its way into the collection, though it has not yet managed 
to bloom. ‘The question that naturally arises is, ‘‘ How did these 
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slake their thirst, and as they trampled and padded round the 
spring crushed down the pink spires of the rose bay that 


fringed its margin. Plantain and dock ripened and were 
despoiled by the sparrows as they are to-day. On the crest 
of the ridge that divided the river from the marshy ground 
beyond Holborn the bracken doubtless spread its slender, 


pungently -scented fronds, where now it valiantly struggles 
through the débris. 

Then came a surge of the tide of humanity; the spring 
dried up or was choked, and houses were built over it 
Wych Street was given a name. Holywell Street stood tor 
centuries as a memento of the buried waters, and to those who 
see with the eye of imagination of the flowers that clothed the 


sward ere London was. for the information of readers | 
append a list of the plants in the enclosure 

Coltsfoot Groundsel Persicaria 

Dandelion, Plantain Four flowerin 

Y arrow, Dock lat Hen,” 

Silverweed Feverfew Hollvhock 

Rushe Bracken Sunflower 

Charlock Wild Plum ? Nasturtium 

Poppies Chickweed Balsam QO. M. 
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SUMMER’S MELANCHOLY. 
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THE STOPPING : A 


> COUNTRY KILLEEN GORSE. |t, { 4 





BY 
DOROTHEA CONYERS. 









TINY cottage crouched 

L on a_ bleak hillside ; 
* above it, fenced in by 
stony banks, a great stretch of 
gorse, rising steeply, until the 
thick green was cut against the line of the sky. Here and there 
peeping out of it grey cairns of stones, marking deep caves and 
holes. An eerie, desolate spot, with no other house near it ; but, in 
its loneliness, one of the best fox covers of Cahervally. For thirty 
years it had answered to the calls upon it. Hounds had never 
dashed in from the upper side and spread out into the dimness 
below the thick gorse bushes without the whimper which sends 
a thrill through the field, and then the long confirming note 
breaking out. Crash and echo along the hillside and clean 
green fields all round. Men rode their best horses at Killeen ; 
they sat waiting with tense faces, with hats crammed down 
and reins held short. Scent might be lacking, a hunt might be 
spoiled, but it was sure to begin. 

Danny Halpin, a grey old man, held the covert-stopping 
as his pride and joy—-there were deep holes in the caves, there 
were cavities in the heaped-up rocks, and never one neglected. 
Let the night be what it might, blinding rain or whistling storm, 
the old man was out creeping and crawling and pushing until 
every corner was secure. The people in the village, a nest of 
cabins in the hollow, whispered strange stories of the gorse and 
its caves, but Danny knew no fear of it. 

And now a new Master had taken the Cahervallys, Danny 
was all agog to show him the never-failing gorse. He came over 

his motor—old Danny was a personage in his way—came 
with Derek Graves, the owner of the land, and Danny was not 
there to meet him. A woman, bent and grey, sat sobbing over 
the fire, and what had been Danny lay quiet for ever in an inner 
room. 

“He here but yestherday,” the widow raised her tear 
stained, lined old face. “ But vestherday, all through the gorse, 
counting the pups I'd say ; he had two lots this year. An’ full 
of Misther Burton here,” ‘she said, looking with tear-dimmed 
eyes at the new Master. “ Talkin’ ov him all day he was, how 
he’d show him the covert that niver was blank since Danny tuk 
to mindin’ it. ‘ No one but meself,’ says he, ‘ knows the nooks 
an’ the crannies in all thim caves,’ an’ now ’’—she pointed to 
the dim outline of a waxen face lying in the small room off the 
kitchen. ‘‘Would ye not see him, sir?” she said, simply. 
‘He makes the gran’ corpse entirely.” 

The Englishman backed hastily to the door, despite Graves’s 
efforts to keep him back. Incidentally, he trod upon a duck 
and was received on the horns of an aggrieved goat ; but he had 
no desire to go into the room where the tall candles flared yellow 
in the damp stuffiness. 

Mrs. Halpin was too wise to be offended. ‘‘ Ye can come 
back, sir,”’ she said, “ if ye’re not wishful to see Danny. There’s 
some fears death. He was tuk sudden, but, praises be, there 
was time to get the priest to him, an’ but for the covert beyant 
he wint paceful. He wandthered at the lasht. ‘ The foxes,’ 
he sayd, ‘ the dust fay here—-Tom’ll never come down—I must 
sthop—I musht,’ an’ thim were the lasht wurruds ivir we 
heard from him.” The old woman fell to sobbing softly 
again. 

A couple of neighbours and a tall, lanky boy with a weak 
chin gave her the comfort of their kind. 

“Ye'll not be long afther him, Mrs. Halpin, me dear 
whisht now—don’t be frettin’. Sure, you’re as ould as himself, 


Aunt. Ye might be with him in a week.” 

Henry Burton stroked his clean-shaven upper lip in wrapt 
wonder, 
him, 


This was a new world—these people a new race, to 









“An’ who will have it now, 
sir? QOuld as I am I'd do it, 
but me leg is lame on me. 1 
could not climb among the caves 
within.” 

Mrs. Halpin was very poor. It was hard to take the revenue 
which had meant so much to them away. Derek Graves, 
speaking to the lanky youth, gave him the covert-keeping, 
but half the amounts paid were to go to his aunt for her 
lifetime 

Tom’ll never do it.”” The old widow shook her white 
head. ‘ He’ll niver face out the wild nights from up the village, 
i’ he might be afeared too, for there’s queer stories of the place 
above. But he musht thry—he musht thry.” She turned 
almost fiercely upon her nephew. “ See ye does it,” she burst 
out, “ or Himself’ll come to watch ye. He showed ye the holes 
and the nooks. See ye comes to thim. 

‘God save us,” said Tom, crossing himself. 

Fhey walked out into the clear softness of the autumn 
day. The dense covert rose above them, lonely and desolate, 
the jutting rocks nosing from the green gorse until the fence 
cut across the skyline. Until the smoke of the village rose, 
down in the sheltered hollow, there was no other house of any 
kind. 

* It looks a fine country about.” 
keen note of it 

The finest —and this is our best gorse. Always full of 
foxes. It was the old fellow’s pride. He was a feature of the 
Hunt, so to speak ve kept him going a bit I think he would 
have cried if his covert had ever been drawn blank. ‘I have 
them —I have the foxes.’ He would be out here, wild with 
excitement, chatting. Phey was niver missin’, Misther Graves, 
was they? I fed them lasht night.’ We've come to other 
places after bad nights, and known the men had not come out 
until the morning and stopped their foxes in. Danny was a 
certainty.” 

From below came the sobbing voice of the old woman, out 
at her door. ** An’ see ve does it, Tom. See ve does it to kape 
Danny’s memory green. For his heart was in the place. His 
last wurruds was for it.” 


” 


Phe new Master was taking 


rhey cubbed at Killeen, to find two litters there and kill a 
fat cub which did not know how to run. He died, but hounds 
were put in again, and an old fox, slipping across the valley, 
gave their new man a sample of what the country could be 
blind now, a lacing tangle of bramble vines, and high, coarse 
grasses hiding the ditches. Still, there was springy green turf 
to gallop over; pasture and banks stretching to Cara Hills, 
six miles away in front. ‘ Glorious,”’ muttered Burton, scram 
bling across a high bank and settling himself down to ride as 
the old fox got to ground. 

Mrs. Halpin, tottering on her stick, was on the road as they 
passed homewards. ‘‘ Danny would have had the hole sthopped,” 
she said, contemptuously. “‘ I heard ye had earthed him beyant 
in the forth. I told Tom the hole was there. God's blessin’ 
on ver honor and send the covert niver blank before ye ’’—this 
to Burton, who slipped something into her lean, wrinkled 
hand. 

‘May ve be huntin’ foxes in Hevin above,” she added, 
catching sight of the gleam of gold. 

Thank you,” said Burton, dryly. 

Graves stopped to speak to her. “Il am but lonesome, 
Misther Graves,” she said, gently. ‘‘ We was together for 
forty year, and I cannot but think now, whin I sees the Hunt, 
that Danny is above, watchin’, watchin’, as he’d always be. I 
turns me head thinkin’ I’ll see him comin’ down the hillside, 
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clinkin’ t | money, tellin’ me of the pups an’ the ould wans 
withir Iwo out ov it, Mary,’ he’d cry ‘Huntin’ thim 
t r half-an-hour, but they'll get no hole to get in with 
Danny Halpin here He'll turn in his grave, yer honor, if Tom 
newiects it 

November is generally a month of soft winds and grey. 
'owering skies, but this vear it came with a screeching of north 
vest gales and showers of bitter, half-melted snow. Winter was 
upon Cahervally as they commenced hunting. Steel grey 
clouds stormed sullenty overhead; the hills were white and the 
cold intense lhey had met once near the town, and would 
have had a good da‘ ent, curiously enough, being good on the 
cold, drenched round, but foxes were scarce—a bitter, snowy 
night had meant a morning stop in more cases than one rhe 
next meet was at Dura, Killeen the third draw Everyone 
kept their best horses for the meet at the little village The 
lucky covert would show their new Master Cahervally country 


at its best. He would look askance at wire over there; near the 
town it was ever plentiful lhey wanted him to love the place 
as much as they did, and Killeen would teach him, too. If only 
the weather would change But the weather’s ill-humour was 
unchecked It held during the day and at five o'clock a 
veritable blizzard swept upon the night, great clouds pouring 
out fierce storms of hail, changing later to stinging, half-melted 
Snow \ north wind screamed in icy rage, tearing the last 
leaves from the bending boughs, driving little piles of hail and 
snow against banks and into corners 

Crouched in her lonely house, Mrs. Halpin would have no 
company Phe old woman heard the storm go raving up against 
the hillside, heard the rattle of the pitiless hail and the weep 
of the snow and rain And, next day, they drew Killeen 
Old Danny's covert must answer to the first test of its thirty-first 
year Danny would have been out long ago. She used to wait 
for him at the door on dark nights and evenings and see his 
lantern flicker here and there as he climbed up the crags and 
rocks , then watch it as the point of yellow light came steadily 
down the hill fom had not called in. As the storm grew in 
violence instead of abating, the widow opened her door. It was 
heltered from the wind, but she could see the white storms 
racing by fom, the tall nephew, would never come from the 
village the holes would be unstopped until morning, when 
no fox would be above ground— Danny’s covert—-would she 
hear for the first time the sad wail of the ‘‘ Come away "hear 
no crash of tongues above her ? Then something showed in the 
gloom, a pin point of yellow light, moving irregularly, up among 
the rocks 

fom’s come,’ she said, in sheer amazement, “ or Is it a 
fairy light above \ flash of lightning rent the inky blackness, 
drowning the point of light, but it showed a dark figure scrambling 
on the rocks where the light had been 

“Praises be,” said the old woman, contentedly. ‘ Tom 
is up there—an’ alone "Tis the brave boy he ts, afther all-—an’ 
Danny may resht in peace.”’ 

She stood long at her door to show its square of vellow 
light She put the kettle on and buttered bread, until at last 
she thought she saw the form of the earth-stopper and the 
gleam of the lantern coming down 3ut Tom never came in 
He must have hurried back to the warm shelter of the village 
by the shorter way. 


There was no fortune in Linallen Wood or Cahercon Gorse, 
both were bleak and exposed, the storm lashing against them ; 
snow lay in ridges on the fields, and both coverts were blank. 
lhe covert-keepers took so many oaths concerning the careful 
ness of their stopping the night before and the exact hours at 
which they had come out that Graves shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not one of them stirred until this morning. After all, 
you couldn't expect them to,”’ he said. 

“ And what of Killeen?” The Master pointed to the patch 
of green, dark against the snow-spotted hill. 

That—-is never blank,” said Graves, firmly. ‘‘ Has 
never been.” 
Sut it will be to-day,” said Burton, grumpily 

‘As Danny was not there to go out,”’ said Graves, half to 
himself. He looked up at the nest of gravestones in the wind 
swept churchyard ; the Hunt had seen to the stone cross which 
marked old Danny's 

fom, the young covert-keeper, stood on the hill, visibly 
ill at ease. He avoided the Master's eye. He looked strangely 
at the gorse, and his face was very white. 

‘“ Unstopped,” said Graves to himself. 

Hounds dashed in, as they knew something was there. A 
whimper rose almost before the gorse drowned them: a crash- 
ing chorus echoed from the rocks. It was not blank. 

“ There are so many holes in there,” said Graves, uneasily. 

[he caverns are huge. If Tom scamped his work last 
night 7 
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He did not appear to have done so. An old fox stayed 
in covert until it was too hot to hold him, then slipped out over 
the valley —a big red fellow, going resolutely. 

“ Time—steady!"’ Burton’s face aglow, his hand up for 
silence ; then, when his fox was half a field away, a sharp twang 
on his horn and hounds tumbling to it. ‘“* Killeen has not failed 
us,” he ( ried 

Out over the perfect country, wet to-day, taking a good 
horse to keep near hounds, the pack carrying ahead, hunting 
on steadily, with no semblance of a check. The fences were 
big and still blind, but the clever Irish horses flung them lightly 
behind 

It was not destined to be a great point, for, having 
tried the old fort in the hollow and found it stopped, their fox 
turned left, tried for the hills, and then, as if pressed, turned 
back towards Killeen. Hounds, which had been all together, 
strung out ; a bloodthirsty chorus rose and fell as heads up they 
fairly flew along. And on the hill young Tom Halpin watched, 
his face still white. 

“Tis a fairy fox ; they will not kill him. It is not right,” 
he whispered ; ‘‘ an’ begonnes, there he is—there he is—a real 
one too,”’ 

Four fields from Killeen a brave fox turned with bared teeth 
to meet a flurry and smother of death. The two men there 
flung themselves from their smoking, panting horses and talked 
breathlessly of their gallop 

Killeen, which had never failed them, frowned above them 
“ If Tom stopped in last night’s weather, Tom was a second 
Danny. Killeen would hold to its reputation for another life- 
time.” 

rheir shortest way was over the hill, and Graves, 
whose country it was, rode over to Tom to pay and praise 
him. Old Mrs. Halpin had just struggled up the hill. She 
stood, tears in her dim old eyes, looking at the hounds. If 
only Danny were here—Lenane had failed, Caheran had failed, 
Killeen had given them a hunt—how Danny would have 
chuckled. 

Tom shrank away, his head bent, trom the prottered 
money. 

“Give it all to me A’nt,” he said, gruffly. ** She 
done it.” 

“Done what ?” said Graves. ‘‘ Come, it’s not every man 
would have come out last night in that storm.” 

‘An’ I did not, sir,”” burst out Tom. ‘“ God’s thruth is 
besht. I was afeard of the storum an’ the lonesomeness up 
here ; they do say there’s ghosties, an’ Mike, that’s me brother, 
would not come, so I sthayed at home. An’ this morning whin 
I ran up at light to do what I could, ivery hole was closed. | 
come out—and ran home.” 

“* But, Tom, I saw ye at it,” said the old woman. “ I saw 
ye—lasht night—from me dour below.”’ 

“ Ye—saw—me—Ye did not do it, A’nt?” 
round, grey fear in his face. 

ah) ” She touched her stick. 
could | climb the rocks inside ? ” 

The wind swept moaning across the hill, fresh promise of 
storm in its sobbing breath. They stood, the English Master 
close to them, staring blankly at Killeen. 

“ Then—who,” said Graves—‘ who in the name ol 
fortune stopped the gorse—or is it stopped at all ? ” 

“ Ye can go round it, sir; there is a stone in ivery hole,” 
whispered Tom. ‘‘ Danny’s stones with the black crosses on 
thim, so that he’d know aisy which to take away.”’ 

‘“ An’—'twas Danny did it,” said the old wife, very quietly. 
“He cud not rest with the covert unsthopped. Ye brought 
me man from his rest, Tom Halpin, to do yer work. Ye see 
what ye have done.” 

“G \help an’ save me,” muttered Tom ; “ but if the say 
itself is L_eakin’ here over the covert, I’ll come out to it agin 
Mike with me.” 

Harry Burton rode away, thoughtfully. 

So it came to pass that the sovereign for a first find went 
for masses for old Danny’s soul. And to this day no man knows 
who or what rolled up the stones in the raving storm. It had 
been done—that was all. The village people and Mrs. Halpin 
made no secret of their quaint certainty that it was Danny’s 
work. 

With fear in his heart, be the night what it may, Tom Halpin 
will never have the disturbing of a spirit on his soul again ; but 
the people tell you still that when Tom is there on dark nights 
a pin point of light follows his powerful lantern, and that 
when he is finished’ on dark nights one speck moves away 
from the path to the village and down to the cabin on the 
slope. 

Be all this mere tales or imagination, it is certain that one 
night Killeen Gorse was stopped, and no man can ever be found 
to say who did it. 


Tom swung 


‘If ’twas Ireland for me, 
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THE CHARM OF MOUNTAINS. 


T defies analysis, the charm that mountains possess. The 
hill 1s poetry, the plain is prose, the loveliness of the 
valley is derived from the hills that surround it. You 
hear of one who fain would pass his later days “in a 
gash of the wind-swept Apennines,” and imagination, 

suddenly becoming a_ builder, figures a cottage high yet 
sheltered, with windows gazing down, like Plato’s stars, “‘ with 
infinite eyne gazing for ever at thee.’’ What, then, is the 
attraction which bare hills possess apart from those that draw 
“the hunter of deer and the warrior?’’ We have in vain been 
trving to give it shape and form, with the assistance of an 
anthology made by Mr. Ernest Baker and Mr. Francis Ross 
under the title of “‘ The Voice of the Mountains.”’ Easy it is 
to understand the sportsman’s love. Be a man never so 
concentrated on shooting, he must, unless abnormally insensitive, 
feel the charm by which he is surrounded. It he, in the 
good old fashion, tramps the mountain after his dogs, its 
spaces and winds, its freedom, its scents and sounds, take 
siient possession of his soul. The most unsentimental of 
sportsmen at least understands the inbred love of mountains, 
which is so simply yet exquisitely expressed in the old 
song that our anthologists have missed, “O gin I were 
where Gadie rins at the back o’ Benachie.’’ The same uncon 
scious love takes possession of the mind of the most sober and 
most matter-of-fact fisherman. But then he is with the hills 
at their tenderest moments, every morning and twilight. I have 
a vivid memory of the feelings of boyhood in regard to hills. 
During the hot months of summer the hill streams could only 
be fished to advantage very early in the morning or late 
in the evening. Youthful energy seemed to find emotional 
expression in the morning. Long before there was any 
labouring figure in the landscape, save it were that of 
the shepherd, one cut across stretches of bracken and heather, 
where “the little red rover’’ was often seen pursuing his 
strenuous sport of rabbit-catching; past little plantations of 
firs that hung out limbs still moist with dew, over great 
stretches of closely cropped grass, above which the curlew and 


lapwing wailed. The world was awakening to life and beauty. 
But how different at night! It never advances more solemnly 
than among the hills. The sun does not as on the plain 


pass away in a pageantry of clouds, slowly and beautifully, 
but in his scarcely waning splendour drops behind a ridge, 
and the shadows bring with them a sense of mystery and peace 


Not that one stops to think of it. On the contrary, sport 
becomes all-engrossing. Every pool is dimpled with rising and 
feeding fish whose appetites have been whetted by the 
coolness The wind at the same time dies gradually awav, 
and sounds come laden with the poetry and sleepiness of night 
the bleating of sheep as they mount to the high pastures, the 
far-off tinkling of bells and the cries and signals of those 
creatures that turn night into day. The owl does not hoot. but 
only squawks. It has its young set in quiet places on a bit of the 
dry-stone wall or a dead limb of the aged fir, and parent and child 
call and respond to one another in language that 1s anything but 
harmonious. But it helps to engrave on the memory the impression 
of night Ihe little stream itself seems to sing more loudly 
when other sounds are hushed ; but its voice is always sombre. 
As Lord Beaconsfield savs in one of his novels, the sound of 
falling water has always a tendency to send the hearer to sleep. 

Looking over the book, one is naturally led to compare the 
formulated expressions of great men with the genuine and 
authentic impressions that can be recalled Ihe book opens 
with a poem in which John Stuart Blackie asks, ‘‘ Why climb 
the mountain ?”’ He proceeds to give his reasons. He loves 
the wind, or, in poetical language, “the free breath of the 
broad-wing’d breeze.” He likes the enlarged view, ‘‘ the eye’s 
free sweep from craggy rim,” the soaring hawk, the upsound 
ing hymn of the torrent. The enumeration is not inspired ; it 
leaves the reader cold, and the reflection is obvious that many 
Alpine and other climbers get exhilaration from their pastime 
without paying the slightest attention to any of the things 
mentioned They know the wind only as a fan cooling them 
when overheated, they never watch the bird or listen to the 
torrent. The best cannot be told in words, it can only be 
suggested, as it isin that immortal passage in Shakespeare : 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top 

In the same way the words used by Biblical writers often 
throw out a world of suggestion without much being actually 
said, as, for example, ‘ The everlasting mountains were scattered 
and the perpetual hills did bow.” Or again, “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

Religion, of course, has had much to do with the associa- 
tions connected with mountains. It could not be otherwise 
seeing how greatly the conception of Olympus and its divine 
inhabitants coloured and inspired the literature of Greece. 
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B. Ward-Thompso A TOKEN OF A COVENANT. Copyright 
The Law of Jehovah was thundered from Mount Sinai, while of form, mountains have always inspired a certain awe in 
the gentler doctrines of Christianity are closely interwoven imaginative minds. “ Thou kingly Spirit throned among the 
with the Mount of Olives. Later on, as Christianity developed, hills’ was the phrase in which Coleridge expressed this, and he 
monasteries and churches were frequently built on hills or has had many followers. But the mountains of which we are 
on islands, in order, we may presume, that they might be more showing photographs to-day partake little of this mystic 
easily defended from the marauders of the period. Thus it character They are typical of the bleak austerity of 


happens that, alike from old associations and their magnificence 





Scotch scenery, bare of trees and clothed only with rough grass 
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the \ curious that out of such austere places should have come a 
they are, they ha‘ singularly distinguished race of men. Highlanders have always 
furnished the romance ot Scotland, thereby illustrating to some 


sm which has not been 

world extent the opinion of Thomas Churchyard, who wrote : 

Ihe mountayne men live longer many a yeere 

the warrior trod to Than those in vale, in playne, or moorish soyle ; 
4 lustie hart, a clean « 

on hill, that for hard living to 


intains in the 


iaracter, and therefore romanti 
Over them hu of deer and 

ven at the beginning omplexion cleere, 

They have vie 


his lulls that er ( 

of last centur' \ \ é y Highland caterans 

who differed hastened over very In the valleys we find the hard work and the prose 
there the things that men do are accomplished. The 


the recru vho ot lite ; 
Prince Charles, and it is engine 


similar wa the army 
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putis, the machinery rattles and the progress of the world is 
forced upward ; but in the bare and melancholy hills there resides 
a poetry, perhaps an impracticability, not so often found in the 
lower country. We all know how splendidly it was exemplified 
in and after the °45. Nothing could exceed the spirit of honour, 
the high courage and loyalty to their cause of those Highland 
battalions, and yet they had not the practical faculty to work 
out their ends to a successful issue. The Highlander ever has 
been more of a dreamer than a doer 


FROM A SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY PARSONAGE. 


N a recent number we dealt with the “Chronicles of 
Pheberton, a Suffolk Village,” as they had been collected 
and arranged by Mr. Doughty. To-day we propose to deal 
with a book which gives with curious minuteness the life 
of a village as seen from the rectory window. It is 

“The Rector’s Book, Clayworth, Notts, 1672-1701” (Saxton, 
Nottingham). The Rev. W. B. Sampson kept it during his 
incumbency, and we share the regret of the editors, Harry Gill 
and Everard L. Guilford, that his successors did not continue 
it. ‘The volume is supplementary to the parish register, and is a 
church and village chronicle. It enables us to realise seventeenth 
century country life most vividly. lortunately, a picture of the 
rectory itself has been preserved. ‘The date on it is 1663, so 
that it had been built only a few years before Mr. Sampson's 
appointment. Very comfortable and pretty it looks with 
its thatched roof and dormer windows—an ideal two-storeyed 
parsonage. Imagination must fill in the dovecote and farm 
buildings amid which it used to stand. Much discussion 
there must have been within its walls on the subject of 
tithes. Most of the trouble came from Mr. Dickonson, who is 
described on his tomb as “of Claworth Woodhouse, Gent, Son 
and Heir to Peter Dickonson of Gainsburgh.” He died in 1695 
at the age of forty-seven. This Mr. Dickonson “ fell o’ tything 
his pease w**out putting of y® reaps first to y* ridg; & 
others by his example followd.” But the rector in mundane 
things could well take care of himself. He protested against 
the imnovation, and “took advice whether | should put him 
in y© K’s Exchequer.” A reap in Nottingham means, or used 
to mean, ** so much corn as a Person usually gathers in yé left 
hand and cuts with a sickle in y* Right.” The dispute about 
the proper manuer of tithing peas went on for several generations, 
and counsel’s opinion was taken on it in 1758. Mr. Dickonson 
also led the opposition to the Servants’ Wages Tythe. Mr. 
Sampson had heard his predecessor, Dr. Mapletoft, say, “ That 
there was one thing in y* Parish w*" he would not lose of all 
things that belonged to it, & that was a farthing in yé shilling of 
all Servants’ Wages.” ‘The controversy about it went out in 
“ Smoak and Smother,” but not before the legal court had been 
appealed to. What interests us to-day is not the argument, but 
the fact that a forty-eighth of a servant’s wage should have formed 
part of a Kectorial Tithe. A few extracts will show the nature 
of other tithe disputes. On August 7th, 1696, for example : 

Mr. Johnson took & carryed away a stack of my Corn after it was 

sett forth for Tythe ; but after some time I got Reparation. 
In the year 1697 


The owners of y¢ piece o’ Ground called Hesper-Rowe carryd off 
) | y 


y* Hay and Tythe, petending (when found out) not to know it was to pay 
tythe ; tho’ I my Self had rec4 the Tythe of it for above 20 years. But 
1 calld y™ to acct & made y™ pay me. 

(nd then there seems to have been frequent trouble about the 


work of the “tything men.” In 1679 


There were some this year who cast forth their tyth wthout giving 
first notice to have it sett forth. But wt was so cast forth & left for 
me, I refused & demanded Satisfaction. John Buxten of Claworth paid 
2*- for tyth of one acre of pease ; Wim Baley of Everton paid me 3% for 
tyth of Acre 1§ of Beans ; & James James of North-Wheatley p4 me 3° 


for tyth of Acre 1 of Oates so cast forth, wtout giving notice to 
y® tithing-men in y® field, or to my self at my house. 

Disputes arose because some wanted to pay the tithe of 
sheep at the lambing period, whereas the rector held that it 
should be at clipping-time. What should be done “ about tything 
of wooll of sheep brought into y* parish and clipped here ?” 

The rustic Englishman of the seventeenth century was as 
careful of money as the proverbial Scot. We gather that Mr. 
Dickonson and the good rector himself were what were called 
careful men. Among the “ Other Observables ” in 1689 we read: 
As we passed by Wood House in our pambulation of ye Parish 
Mr Dickons6 gave us a treat, w©" he had never done betore, since 
my coming hither. 

W®" we passed thro’ Wyeston y¢ day following, not staying -to treat y™ 
there | told y™ | expected their company up to y¢ Church before I gave 
y™ any entertainment; & who came not, had none. 

3ut we gather that every Christmas the rector entertained his 
parishioners at the rectory, and on such occasions mingled mirth 
with grave counsel. 
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Happily for us, the rector was a methodical and painstaking 
man who must have taken great interest in his parish. ‘The list of 
tithes shows that on the farms of the period it was usual to grow 
wheat and peas largely, and oats and hay were considerable 
crops. Hempand flax were regularly cultivated. The livestock 
consisted chietly of sheep and pigs, but chickens, geese and 
turkeys were kept in great quantities. rhe rector himself 
must have kept a considerabie number of pigeons, since he 
obtained about forty-five shillings annually from the manure. 
It was characteristic of the district. Robert Lowe, writing of 
it in 1798, says: ** Dove manure is produced in great quantities, 
more pigeons being kept than in any other part of England. 
Several hundred dozen pigeons were sold on market day at 
Tuxford.” The manure from the cratch (stables) did not yield 
anything like so much. There is no mention of beeswax or 
honey, but nearly every year it is recorded that the rector did 
something extra in the way of fruit-planting. For example, he 
says all that was done in 1684 beside common repairs was only 

The paving of ye Chancel 

Setting 6 Apple trees Tumps in ye Dove coat Close. 

A Quince-tree & some apple-trees ith orchyard. 

2 Willow-setts in Parson-Hern. 

Asps in ye Court and stack yard. 
As a farmer we can imagine the parson to have been keen and 
observant. He experiments in methods of keeping wheat, and 
is a close observer of weevils and other pests of the granary, 
orchard and garden. The weather records kept by him ate 
remarkable, and must be welcome to meteorological students. In 
1683 there were fifty-two days (practically consecutive) of frost: 

It dryed up ponds & rivers & most springs & caused a very great 
drought. Bread & drink ; meats & fruits were almost converted into 
ice. The hardyest plants felt its force & ye penial more than ye annual 
Rosemary, Sage, Fenil, Artichoakes &c were generally killed thro’out 
ye Country. And upon ye thaw Nottingham & Muskham bridges were 
beaten down wth ice. 

In April of 1687 occurred a frost that was very sharp and severe : 


so yt joung Pidgions were every where found to dy one or both in 
y" Nests, y¢ Old ones not finding food to feed y™. : 
The year 1692 was a very wet one. In May the “ Raines 
hindered y® Processioning.” ‘They seemed to have endured all 
summer, for in August “ The meadows were so sobb’d”’ (what an 
excellent word!) ‘that it cost 158 to make y® ways (for hay to 
be led out of y™) passable.” On “ October y* 20" Rains sett in 
a pace.” Those who are interested in the history of old churches 
will read with pain the account of the “ briefs” that Mr. 
Sampson furnished every year. ‘These briefs were collections 
made for cases of distress, and in ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of them the cause was fire. We open the book at random, 
and find that in 1697 the parish church at West Halton in 
Lincolnshire is fallen into decay, and the collection amounts to 
4s. 6d. At Wolverhampton in Staffordshire the loss by fire 
is £8,680, and the sum collected towards it at Clayworth ts 
I 
Lichfield in Staffordshire and Cockermouth in Cumberland are 
both of them objects for collections owing to loss by fire. It 
is impossible for us to realise or even guess at the immense 
loss of buildings, a proporticn of which must have been very fine, 
in those careless times. ‘There is much of a general nature in 
the book that recalls a state of things now passed away. Tlere 
is an entry, for instance, giving a brief history of « village wastrel 
in 1695, and the stern end his career had : 


7s. 63d. Fewston Church in Yorkshire is burned down, 


Georg Richardson (sometime Apprentice to a Blacksmith tn ys 
Town) having taken my 2 Saddle Horses out of ye Stables on ye 5th of 
Feb. past was upon ye 14th of ye sd month taken selling one of them in 
Smithfield market London & being comited to Newgate, was ye next 
Sessions tryed at ye Old-Bayly, and cast, and this 20th of March 
executed at Tyburne. 

Stealing seems to have been pretty common, and in 16g6 the 
rector had another loss. He says on October 22nd, 1696: 

Chis night my Plate, to wit two ‘Tankards, & three Casters were 
stolen from off y¢ Table in my Hall The Thief came in at y® Casemt 
window, in weh he broke a Quarry to get in his hand to turn y¢ Turnil 
I have not discovered who he was (tho’ I sent both to London & York 
to lay wait for him if yv¢ Plate hapned to be bro't either to y* goldsmiths, 
or y* Mints) but he was doubtless one yt knew my house well, & had 
seen it oft. 

Not every thief was punished so severely as the horse-stealer. 
In 1699, we read: 

The 21 of ys Month [June] Nicolas Loversage was sent to Nottingha 
Goal for breaking Elizabeth Mastins House, & stealing her Corn, & 
54 10% in Monie; However, at his tryal, (we was ye 2g of July 
following) he came off wt a Burn’d Cheek, his life sav’d 

Nicolas Loversage mentioned here was probably another village 
scoundrel. He is referred to in other places in the book, «and 
never with a favourable context. 

The etymologist will find it interesting to note how many 
words now wholly or nearly obsolete were In common use In 
Sampson’s time. A few examples are: line, for flax; Mete, a 
measure of cornu, about a bushel; joystiny, for grazing out 
cattle; lath, a stable ; quarry, a pane of glass; and so on, 
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N all the Isles of Britain there is no district so saturated with lending its name to Lauderdale and the ancient town of Lauder 
romance, so thronged with stirring memories, so_ prolific Hither came Edward |.—-Malleus Scottorum—in 1295, pursuing 
of legend and ballad, as the Vale of Tweed and its tributaries, his earliest attempt to reduce the northern realm to his yoke, and 
for herein was concentrated the Scottish struggle for here or hereabouts he built a fort which is popularly believed 
independence which, beginning with the rise of the Bruce to be incorporated in Thirlestane Castle, which stands about 

in 1307, continued almost without intermission until the Union half a mile outside Lauder. But it is more probable that King 
of the Crowns in 1603 And there is no part of that district Kkdward’s fort occupied the site of an older Thirlestane, which 
which has given birth to so much poetry as stands dilapidated about two miles to the eastward. Note that 
ne Tn nem neither of these buildings is to be confused with another 
~~ sag Arsenal arte aR a fhirlestane, long the property of the Scotts in Ettrickdale. 
Ricadl Wintsamees eal” tite oniihealidtn ecm rhe lands of Thirlestane in Lauderdale have been in possession 
Fwixt Tweed and Leader standin of the Maitlands since Sir Richard de Matulant acquired 
Phe bird that flies through Redpath tree them through his wife Avicia, daughter and heiress of Thomas 

. ns . ypu st en a . de Thirlestane, in 1228. 
_ decries temcn apes + tect lhese Maitlands seem to have been more pacific and law- 
abiding than most other old Border families, keeping on 
From Thomas the Rhymer rue Thomas of Ercildoune ” exceptionally good terms with their neighbours, which, coupled 
through Sir Walter Scott and onward to the present day, this with the exemplary loyalty with which, through many troubled 
fair valley has never lacked for bards, and pressing is the and perplexing centuries, they have served the Crown, may 
temptation to quote from their verse. Leader Water joins the account for the estates having descended through well-nigh 
lweed at Leaderfoot, only a couple of miles below Melrose, after seven hundred years to the present Earl of Lauderdale. 
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Sir Richard randson, Robert, obtained 
in 1345 from David Il. a charter of the > 
ina f Lethington (now called Lennox 

e) in East Lothian, and from him 
descended Sir Richard Maitland (1 1G 

1586) yudge statesman diplomat : : 
antiquary and poet, one of the very few : } 
men in public Scottish life of that 
period whose record his countrymen 
may contemplate with approval He 
occupied his leisure in collecting early 
Scottish poetry, and it was after him 
that the famous literary society, the 
Maitland Club, was named on its 
foundation in 1828. Historians are less 
unanimous in approval of Sir Richard's 
on William, better known as Secretary 
Lethington (1528-1573); not that he 
was deficient in ability his bitterest 
critic, Bannatyne, held that in so much 
respect as to com tor him the quaint 
sobriquet of “Mitchel Wylie ’’— a 
Scottish rendering of Machiavelli; but 
through his devotion to Mary Queen of 
scots he bee ame act omplice successively 
in the murders of Rizzio and Darnley, 
finally escaping the gallows only by dying 
in a Leith prison in 1573. Lethington’s 
younger brother, John (1545-1595), steered a safer course 
through these desperate years ; for, although he was forfeited 
by the “Creeping Parliament” in 1571, he was restored 
in 1584 and appointed Secretary of State, was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Thirlestane in 1590 He died in 1595, 
received posthumous honour in the shape of a flatulent, metrical 
epitaph composed by King James VI. and inscribed upon his 
tomb in Haddington Church We are chiefly concerned with 
him here, inasmuch as it was he who, finding the old pele of 
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Thirlestane an unsuitable residence 

Sat after the primary requirements in a 

country house ceased to be defensive, 

deserted it and built a new castle for 
himself on the present site. 

The original design of this building 

f has been greatly disguised by subse 


SS 


: A quent additions and _ alterations. 
4 ) Picturesque as it must have been, it 
: : never can have fulfilled modern ideas 
; of comfort, being planned to provide 


a minimum of convenience with a 
maximum of masonry It consisted of 
a single narrow block, one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet long and only thirty- 
three feet wide, with four apartments 
on each storey opening into each other 
without a side passage. At each angle 
of the block is a massive round tower 
supported by a turret containing a newel 
stair, and six smaller round turrets 
stand along the main walls, three on 
each side, two of them containing 
newel stairs. The great towers shown 
in the first and second illustrations are 
fine examples of the style known, for want 


MIDSIDE MAGGIE’S GIRDLE. of a better title, as ‘‘ Scots baronial.” 


Rising sheer and circular from the 
ground, they are corbelled out to a square top, surmounted by 
the ‘“crowstep”’ gables so dear to Scottish builders. Some 
of the smaller intermediate towers were originally finished 
in the same manner; but during some restoration carried out 
about fifty years ago by the late Mr. Bryce they received conical 
slated roofs in the French manner. This part of the castle is 
distinguished among all other Scottish mansions by a feature 
added in the seventeenth century, when the Duke of Lauder- 
dale greatly enlarged the building. I refer to the unusual width 
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of five feet given to the parapet walks along the length of the 
original block. On the south-east side the projection is carried 
upon flat arches thrown from tower to tower; on the north- 
west the fine effect is enhanced by the introduction of 
supporting corbels between the towers. 

The original entrance, no doubt, was on the ground floor 
at the south-west end of the block; but when the Duke of 
Lauderdale (1616—1682) added the wide wings which now 


completely mask the older structure, he raised the great terrace, 
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whence access to the first floor lies through a doorway 
apparently of the same date. He also caused the apartments on 
the first floor to be decorated as a suite of reception-rooms, 
which Messrs. McGibbon and Ross, who made a special study of 
Scottish domestic architecture, pronounced to be “‘ ornamented 
in a style of richness and grandeur probably unequalled in 
Scotland.” These works were executed by Robert Mylne, master- 
mason to Charles I]., and we may recognise in the splendid 
plaster-work of the ceilings the handiwork of the same artisans 
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who wrought under Mylne in Holyrood House about the same 
date. Pure heraldry had fallen rather out of vogue in the latte 
part of the seventeenth century—more’s the pity; designers 
usually relied on more or less conventional foliage for enrich- 
ment. Nevertheless, there may be seen with what striking 
effect the eagle supporters of the Maitland arms have been 
introduced ; and the oak foliage round the central compart 
ment of the ceiling is wrought with equal boldness and fidelity to 
Nature. No reference to Thirlestane and the Maitlands would be 
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tolerable without a brief notice of ‘‘ Midside Maggie’s Girdle,” a 
curious silver chain bearing the hall-mark of 1608-9, preserved 
in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries in Edinburgh 
Between Thirlestane Castle and Lammerlaw is the farm of 
Tollis Hill, part of which, known as Midside, was held in the 
seventeenth century by one Thomas Hardie, but was practically 
managed by his thrifty, capable spouse, Margaret Lylestone 
known throughout that country-side as “* Midside Maggie.” At 
one Whitsun term Hardie was unable to meet his rent, having 
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lest many of his sheep in the snow of the foregoing winter. 
went Maggie to wait upon the Earl (afterwards Duke) at 


Thirlestane, to whom she ex- 
plained the difficulty. 
“Ave, is that so?” said 


Lauderdale. ‘‘ Well, if there is 
such a wealth o’ snow on Tollis 
Hill as you say, I'll forgive your 
gudeman the half-year’s rent 
if you can bring me a snowball 
in June.” 

It happened to be a back- 
ward spring ; the wreaths melted 
so slowly in the cleuchs that 
Maggie actually was able to carry 
a snowball to the castle on 
The 


June rst. Earl was as 
good as his word; he remitted 
the rent due, and Midside 


Maggie soon put the affairs of 
the farm on a sound footing 
again. But after that things 
went ill with the Earl. A 
staunch Royalist, he was taken 
prisoner at Worcester fight in 
1651, and lay for nine long years 
a captive in the Tower of 
London, Windsor Castle and 
Portland Prison His wide lands 
were forfeited, but the Hardies 
were not less loyal to their land- 
lord than he was to his King 
Term after term they saved the 
rent, until Midside Maggie put 
it all in gold pieces, baked them 
in a_ bannock, travelled afoot 
to London, and managed to 
convey the treasure to her 
imprisoned lord. 

In 1660 General Monk re- 
leased Lauderdale, who went to 
Holland, returning thence with 
King Charles on his Restoration. 
He was not unmindful of 
Midside Maggie’s devotion ; but 
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allowed them to sit rent free ever after, and gave her a silver 


girdle with the remark : 
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* Every 


bannock has its maik but 
the bannock o’ Tollis Hill.” 
This girdle, which, be it noted, 
was already fifty years old when 
it came to Maggie, descended to 
her posterity, the last of whom, 
Thomas Simson of Blainslie 
went to America in 1880 
leaving the heirloom in the 
keeping of Mr Romanes of 
Lander, who, in 1897, persuaded 
Simson that it would be sater in 
custody of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


OLD ABE. 


UST off the high road, 
but only a short 
distance up the lane 
stands an old cottage 
with mud walls and a 

squat thatched roof with a little 
chimney of red brick at 
end. It has but two small 
windows all told, one of them 
below on one side of the door 
the other upstairs, in the middle, 
and close under the eaves. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that 
it possesses but two rooms. As, 
however, it has only one inhabi- 
tant, they are to be deemed 
sufficient. The more so as there 
is a small lean-to shed against 
the chimney end of the building, 
very useful for locking up tools 
and other odd things. In the 
landscape this dwelling is con 
spicuous, but from the lane it ts 
scarcely to be seen. The lane is 
in a hollow, and the hedgerow at 
the top of the bank is too high 


one 
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to be overlooked except by a passer on horseback Peri 
winkles intermingle their shining leaves among the ivy and bear 
their purple flowers in protusion over the bank, a sure sign that 
there is, or at some time has been, a garden near the place. 
rhere is a wicket-gate opening upon a flight of crac ked stone 
steps which lead up to the cottage 

Almost all humble rural habitations carry on their faces 
some signs of their origin. They were obviously built to provide 
dwellings for labourers on a farm ; or they were the homesteads 
of very small holdings which no longer exist or they were 
put up by squatters upon a piece of waste and afterwards 
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enclosed. This one may perhaps belong to the period when it 
was not legal, except by especial permission of the Justices, to 
build a cottage without laying thereto four acres of land. The 
garden of Old Abe’s cottage is so unexpectedly large for the 
size of the dwelling, and yet so evidently belongs to it, that it 
may possibly be all that remains of some such ancient allotment. 
When Sutton folk mention Old Abe’s cottage, they dismiss it 
briefly as ‘‘ a terr’ble one-eyed place”; but they will talk for 
half-an-hour of the merits of the garden where seeds will come 
up earlier than anywhere in the whole parish, and anything 
planted is certain to take root 
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There is a tradition in Sutton that the parents of Old Abe 
brought up ten sons in that cottage. That they all grew up as fine 
straight men as any you might meet in a day’s journey. Then 
they went abroad, went to be soldiers, went to one thing and 
another—but all went, excepting Old Abe, who was the youngest 
and the shortest by two inches. The old fellow stoops now, and 
yet must be very nearly six feet when he stands up for a rest 
from bending over his spade or his mattock and holds himself 
upright. The cottage is a dream ot colour all the year through. 
The old man reveals some touch of quaint character wherever 
vou mav meet with him. They belong to each other, and when 
Old Abe departs, the cottage 
will be pulled down. Nowhere 
is such a wealth of roses to 
be seen as on the old- 
fashioned Seven Sisters that 
climbs over the front. ‘‘ Ah! 
Old Abe do know the way to 
cut un back, sure ‘nough.”’ 
Nowhere is there such a scent 
of gilliflowers, pinks and 
mignonette as on the front 
garden-path after a summer 
rain. ‘ Ah! Old Abe do grow 
a few flowers for his bees 
an’ no mistake.’”” Nowhere in 
the parish are dahlias more 
faultless, of deeper crimson or 
a brighter gold than Old Abe 
can give when the church 1s 
decked for thanksgiving after 
harvest isin. “‘ Ah! thik Old 
Abe have a-got the knack wi’ 
delyers, an’ that’s the truth.” 

Even its defects add some- 
thing to the charm of this poor 
dwelling. The stains on the 
whitewash where rain has 
dripped through the eaves are 
as of ochre and of burnt 
umber. The moss on the old 
brown roof is green as grass, 
except where Old Abe has 
renewed the thatch in patches 
of varying shades of yellow 
up to the brightness of last 
season’s reed. The ladder used 
for these repairs hangs on the 
end of the house, near neigh- 
bour to a couple of rusty 
hoops awaiting an opportunity 
for usefulness that will never 
come to them. The two lean 
ing apple trees in front are 
held up with props almost as 
big as their own trunks. But 
thus in spring they do but 
embower the cottage with 
blossom and in autumn half- 
hide it behind masses of rosy 
fruit. 

If this description may 
seem but a false glorification 
of a mere hovel not fit to 
remain, it is perhaps in some 
measure a reflection of Old 
Abe’s contentment with his 
place. ‘ Rain or shine they 
old cob walls,” he says, “ be 
so dry as a oven. Why, let 
alone, they’d see out some o’ 
these-here new houses one brick 
thick, that do shake wi’ fear 
come a puff o’ wind an’ the 
winders rottle like a drum.”’ 
The talk of Old Abe is largely 
made up of similes. He does not invent them for himself. They 
came to him a vast accumulated treasure of gems of speech 
handed down from a long line of rural forefathers. The modern 
generation, being educated, do not take up the inheritance. 
Should you happen next winter to buy a stick of celery of Old 
Abe, you will find it bite off “as crisp an’ short as a young 
carrot.’”’ He will warrant it to break abroad “so white as a 
hound ’s tooth.”’ 

rhe most striking possession of Old Abe is his face. It is 
no absurd assortment of eves, nose, mouth and chin such as may 
be met by the score at any country market or fair. There is 
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nothing bucolic about it. The hair is brown, the brows are 
straight, the eyes grey, the nose aquiline, the mouth well- 
formed and the chin deep and strong. There is present in it a 
refinement from which the weather-stained old jacket or the 
patch on the knee of the trousers cannot detract. One feels 
instinctively that he must have come from the well-bred. Old 
Abe’s head might serve a painter as a model for a Viking. Such 
as he has served the ethnologist for many a surmise concerning 
race. Many a worse countenance may be found as frontispiece 
to some intellectual work of reputation. Yet Old Abe is no 
scholar. When there is an account to deliver his married 
daughter writes it for him. When a receipt is asked for, Old 
Abe signs his mark — ‘a chris-cross.”” His daughter steps 
across to tidy up his house, and through the open door 
you may see the plates and dishes on the dresser-shelf shining 
clean and bright. His son-in-law has a pony and cart, and 
the garden produce, when there is any, is driven into the market 
town on a market day. . 

Old Abe has never been a regular labourer upon any one 
farm. He was brought up to the independence of this garden 
as his father before him. Yet in all the arts and crafts of 
country life he excels, and the present generation gives him 
little satisfaction. His chief accusation is that “ folk don’t 
take time, nowadays, to consider the real natchur o’ things. 
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Why if ’tis plant a apple tree, ‘tis dap un in—trample un down 
there right-out o’ hand—all to once. But I do like to spread 
out the mores an’ little roots wi’ my fingers, kindly like, an’ 
work the fine soil in between gentle-like, an’ then he do not only 
live, but thrive. For that’s in the natchur o’ it. An’ if I do 
make an’ lay a old hedge—there—I do aim to leave un so 
pretty as a picture, I do. But la! What be the hedges about 
some places these times? ‘Tis a han’ful o’ dead sticks, wi’ 
all the natchur agone, two postes an’ a barbed wire. There ! 
to see some o’ the hedges ’’—and Old Abe mournfully shakes 
his head—*‘ do make I so sick as a pig.”’ 

So what with haymaking, harvesting, thatching a hay 
rick or a cornstack, hedging and so on, there is always a job for 
Old Abe when he wants it. You may meet with him at many 
times and places. He keeps his church, and on Sunday morning, 
attired in the black suit reserved for worship and funerals, 
walks down the village street just when the chimes are coming 
to an end: “| don’t always set such a wonderful store by the 
sarmint,”’ says Old Abe, ‘“* but I do dearly love to be read to.” 

What education might have made of Abe it can now be of 
no service to consider. He is almost the last of a fast-vanishing 
type. That he is an original thinker you will be sure when you 
have some day walked with him in his garden on a quiet Sunday 
afternoon in summer. WALTER RAYMOND. 


RED-DEER-HUNTING ON EXAMOOR. 


HOSE who have once 
tasted the delights of 
hunting the wild red 
deer on Exmoor are 
seldom satisfied until 

they have revisited the scenes 
of their former joys. The whole 
business, the entire surround- 
ings, are so vastly different 
from any other form of chase 
now to be found in the United 
Kingdom. In no other part of 
England are to be found the big 
red deer, which once roamed 
over much of our country, still 
existing in the feral state exactly 
as did their ancestors of a 
thousand years ago. The high 
and spreading uplands in which 
they are to be found 
peculiar charm 
of their own. The Forest of 
Exmoor itself—once a Royal 
appanage—-consists for the most 
part of high rolling hills, clad 
with long grass, watered by 
many fair streams and abound- 
ing in morasses which, although 
not dangerous, are the cause 
of much temporary grief to 
mounted folk when hounds are 
running in earnest. These 
wild uplands, which attain a 
height of one thousand five UH. E. Halt. A 
hundred feet, are broken here 
and there by lovely combes, bracken-clad, beflowered and rock- 
littered, through which such historic streams as the Exe, Barle 
and Badgworthy make their hurrying way. Other high parts 
of the country of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds are 
covered with heather, amid which blackcock and grey-hen are 
still to be found in fair numbers. Winsford Hill and the great 
wild commons of Molland, Anstey and Brendon are fair samples 
of the vast heather-clad moorland stretches in which the red 
deer make their home. There is a certain proportion of enclosed 
country and much woodland, of which the big coverts of Horner 
and Haddon are typical examples. The beauty of these deep 
woodlands when autumn casts her golden spell upon them is 
hard to surpass, especially when the great staghounds are hunting 
their quarry with clamorous cry through the scrub oaks or 
setting up a noble stag for his last stand in the clear stream 
beneath. Then you may hear the fierce baying of the hounds 
for miles ; it is a sound never to be mistaken, a sound which can 
never fail to stir the blood of the listener, young or old, man or 
woman. 

The great cliffs, which mark the limits set by the Severn 
Sea, abound in magnificent scenery, and are often clothed with 
heavy woodland down to the very verge of the salt water. The 
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deer when pursued, as is well known, often betake themselves 
to the sea, and the rider, if he wishes to see the end, must follow 
the huntsman through these coverts down narrow zigzag paths 
for perhaps a thousand feet. It is a breakneck business, especially 
in the hurry of the chase, and the number of followers who care 
to essay the risk of the descent and the toil of the climb up again 
are usually not more than a score or so out of a big field But 
the thing is, in reality, well worth achievement. At the 
foot of the cliff, scrambling over a litter of mighty purple 
boulders, you may presently see a stag, as the writer has 
done, standing at bay on a great rock pedestal of his own 
Round him are the clamouring pack, but for the present, on 
his high vantage coign, he is safe. Quitting their horses, the 
huntsman and one or two others essay to climb above him and 
get a cord over his antlers. The noble beast understands the 
danger of the manceuvre, and with one mighty bound is on the 
beach and, pursued by the frantic pack, away to the salt water 
There, swimming vigorously, as if for the Welsh Coast, he is 
safe for an hour or so; but presently, trying to land higher up 
the coast, he is set up in the shallow water at the edge of the 
tide, and, after a fierce struggle and no little damage to hounds, 
the end comes. An autumn stag just before the rut is at his 
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fiercest, and at this time many a good hound ts badly injured 
by those dangerous antlers I once saw three hounds hurt in 
this manner ; one of them, with blood pouring from his chest 
would certainly have died in a few minutes if Sidney Tucker 
had not taken up the severed vein and deftly tied it Phe 
huntsman on these occasions is always provided with a small 
surgical outfit for the purpose. It is a curious fact that the red 
deer stag invariably inflicts such wounds with the brow tine and 
with that only 

lheoretically, the Devon and Somerset Staghounds claim 
to be able to pursue the wild red deer wherever they may be 
found in either county But in practice their modern boun 
daries run from the Taw on the west to the Parret on the east 
fo the south Tiverton forms their limit, while the Bristol 
Channel is their northern boundary In the Tiverton district 
a considerable expanse of country has been lent to Sir John 
Heathcoat-Amory, who, besides maintaining for filty years an 
excellent pa k of old-fashioned West Country harriers, has 
hunted red deer very successfully with a pack of staghounds 
ince 1896. A small pack of hounds—the Barnstaple—occasion 
ally hunt outlying deer on that side of the country, and last 
eason, owing to the increase of deer in the Cutcombe clistrict, 
Mr. J. W. Ridler of Minehead, with a number of draft hounds, 
was empowered to hunt, scatter and kill the surplus animals on 
that side. Red deer are now so numerous that it ts possible 
this scratch pack on the Minehead side may develop into a 
recognised institution The heather-clad hills of the Quantock 


country, Where deer also abound, are separated from [:xmoot 
proper by a considerable tract of enclosed country rhese 
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hills and the big coverts that surround them lie far apart from 
the kennels at Exford, and are now usually hunted from 
Bagborough during a short campaign of a week or two. 
Stag-hunting on Exmoor usually begins about the end of 
the first week in August, and continues till the middle of October. 
lhere is then a short interregnum of a fortnight, after which hinds 
are hunted right through the winter until April. Then follows 
a brief but delightful spell of spring stag-hunting and the season 
ends There is thus deer-hunting in this grand country, one 
of the last relies of the wild England of the past, during close on 
nine months of the year, a pleasant fact on which the sportsmen 
of the West Country have every right to congratulate them 
selves. The fashionable season ts, of course, August and the 
early part of September, when crowds of people flock to the 
country and enjoy the magnificent sport provided. For my own 
part, | prefer the latter part of September and the October hunting. 
The heats of late summer are then past, frosts and a sharper 
air are in evidence, the crowds of horsemen and horsewomen 
have thinned, the stags are in better condition and run harder, 
and the moor is beginning to assume its loveliest aspect. These 
autumns with the wild stag are, given fine weather, absolutely 
perfect, and a meet at Larkbarrow or Brendon, Two Gates or 
Hawkcombe Head or Aldermansbarrow is likely to yield a run 
over the wildest part of the moor, amid some of the most glorious 
surroundings to be found in modern England. If, as not 
seldom happens, a stag found in Oare deer park or the wild and 
lonely regions of Trout Hill or Lanacombe or Exhead takes 
over the North Forest, you may experience a gallop that you 
will long remember. As you traverse the boggy wastes near 
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Exhead, where infant Exe rises among the hills, across that 
ominous tract of sedgy grass known as the Chains, a morass 
gridironed with hidden drains which bring many a good horse 
to grief, you will have need of a stout and knowing hunter if you 
hope to see the end of the run. Beyond lies the high grim 
summit of the moor known as Chapman’s Barrows, which your 
stag will probably traverse. 

There is no knowing quite where a good late September 
or October male deer may finish his course. You may 
take him in Farley Water or in one of the Lynn rivers, 
or, more probably, in that famous stream where so 
many a good deer has, during long centuries, made its end 
Badgworthy Water. Or, if he be hard pushed at the start, 
by the fleet Devon and Somerset hounds, your stag may 
climb the huge bracken-clad steep of Yenworthy Common 
and go down to the sea at Glenthorne. A good run over this 
wildest region of Exmoor on a golden autumn day is one of 
those things that remains with the man who has experienced it 
an undying memory. 

Winter hunting with the light, tough and staying hinds 
usually affords grand sport. Runs of two and even three hours 
are not uncommon. Fields are small—say, from twenty to 
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OR romantic beauty there are few places to equal the 
shores of the wild islands on the North and West of 
Scotland, and for vivid pictures of desolation the great 
open moors of the same islands are almost unequalled ; 
for on these wild, wind-swept spots no bushes or trees 
are seen, but just the coarse grass, with all its stems bending away 
from the sea, and patches of black heather, through which the 
wind whistles its almost unending song, accompanied as it often 
is by the deeper bass anthem of the breaking waves. These little- 
known haunts are a veritable wonderland for the lover of birds. 
On some of the islands we see mile after mile of high, rugged, 
sea-washed cliffs, almost every ledge of which is occupied by 
a sea-bird. On some rocks there are long rows of guillemots, 
packed closely together, with their white breasts to the cliff, 
looking like a small regiment of miniature soldiers standing at 
attention. On other and smaiier ledges we see hundreds, and 
even thousands, of the beautiful kittiwakes, for the very shelves 
of rock suffice for their nests. I like the kittiwake as much as 
any of the sea-birds. It is such a dainty little gull, and alto 
gether unlike its larger cousins. It can be seen nesting every- 
where, even in those dark green caverns where the rock-dove 
makes its home. The kittiwake chooses the outside ledges or 
those near the entrance, but the rock-dove will penetrate right 
to the end, where it is dark and damp. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to these wild northern 
shores with a camera or pen. In every direction in which we 
look there is a great panorama of beauty. If we turn our eyes 
to the sea we look upon green islands with wonderfully rugged 
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forty folk—and hunting can be enjoyed without the drawback 
of a crowd of hundreds of people, many of whom know nothing 
of the sport they come out for. On the other hand, Exmoor in 
winter does not always present the best of climates. There is a 
good deal of rain, and the dense mists that come up from the 
sea and veil the country tend to spoil sport. Still, for the keen 
sportsman or sportswoman who prefers a wild country,small fields 
and good sport, Exmoor and its neighbourhood offers many 
attractions. One can hunt there every day in the week with 
deer, fox or hare, the Exmoor and Dulverton Foxhounds and 
the Quarme and Minehead Harriers showing excellent sport in 
various parts of the country. In fine, as I began, so may I 
conclude this brief survey. The man who has once tasted the 
delights of this wild and untamed part of England and its sport, 
who has once seen red deer hunted as our Plantagenet ancestors 
hunted them in the Middle Ages, will never rest till he has found 
his way to those glorious solitudes once more. How plentiful 
red deer are on Exmoor nowadays may be gathered from the 
fact that last season no fewer than one hundred and fifteen were 
accounted for by the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
and that in a winter none too favourable for this kind of 
hunting H. A. BryDEN 
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shores, towering cliffs and still more marvellous caves, thei 
entrance glowing with many bright colours, their dark interior 
washed by the greenest of green water. And, then, if we look 
inland we see great tracts of land dotted with lochs, the breed 
ing haunts of some of our rarest birds. 1 well remember one 
station that we visited. It was a glorious June day, and our 
twenty-ton yacht with all sail set was travelling at a dashing 
pace before the breeze and rapidly carrying us to a small grass 
covered island. When we landed we found that the shore was 
principally composed of stones and large slabs of rock, while 
above this about five acres of land were covered with long 
grass. Sut what a place that was for birds; with the 
exception of the Farne Islands | know nothing quite like 
it. Three species ot terns occupied the lowest shore, and 
rose in hundreds as we landed. Noisy oyster-catchers were 
running along the beach, standing for a moment or two on the 
more prominent rocks uttering their loud whistle and then 
running on again with their heads bent forward. When they 
behave like this it is a sign that the young birds are in hiding 
close by, and after a diligent search we found two small fluffy 
creatures squatting flat among the stones. I have sometimes 
picked these young birds up and then endeavoured to make 
them run; this they will do for a few feet and then down they 
go again full length on the ground and remain motionless, and 
the bright gleam in their round eyes is all that tells us that they 
are alive. 

Among the twelve species of birds that we found nesting 
on this favoured island the black guillemot attracted me most. 
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se quarters with this bird before, and there 

time in endeavouring to obtain photographs 

the black guillemot im its native 

; previously among the Western 
lands of Scotland had left our boat and landed 
on an island, when v aw some of the birds on the cliffs; but 
when | mentioned to our guide my intention of climbing 
lown | became o wildly excited that I had to desist \t 
ittractive lack and white birds were rather elusive 
ipproaching them very slowly and being very 


make an udden movements [| was eventually 
ible to get closer to them fhe black guillemot makes no nest 
but just lays its « on the bare ground underneath a slab of 
rock, On the ach around this island large pieces of rock 
re lyin piled upon another, and underneath these 
hundreds of uillemots had their homes By carefully 
liftiny certain rocks we saw many clutches of the finely marked 
( s, and also a few of the sooty black young birds covered in 
down As we climbed over the rocks we constantly heard a 
shuffling and scurry of wings underneath us, and the next moment 
a black guillemot would dash out and fly to a prominent rock, 
vhence, standing bolt-upright, it could survey the intruders. On 
the other side of the tsland the shore rose, and there were some 
rather fine cliffs, but of no great height Hundreds of gulls were 
here lesser black-backed gulls, herring-gulls and a few common 
‘ull eider-ducks were nesting on the grass-covered ground 
but most of them had already hatched their eggs and taken 
their young down 
to the C2 
Another bird 
that we met with 
iderable 
number on the 
northern hore 
al t he ha 
Like it neal 
relative the cor 
morant it seem 
to delight in filth 
air ereatel the 
tench around the 
nests the happiet 
the birds seemed 
to be You will 
often find a 
number of dead 
fish near the nests 
and as the latter 
» built of decay 
seaweed Cote 
imagine the 
itmosphere = t he 
bird s,s seem 
delight in. I was 
looking at a group 
of shags’ nest 


through my field ‘2p THE 


vlasses and noticed 
that one looked rather large, and on a closer inspection [I found 
that this nest was actually built on the dead body of another shag ! 
\ small cloud of flies surrounded the nest, yet the sitting bird 
seemed perfectly happy The shag is a very close sitter, and 
allows a photographer to approach fairly near providing he ts 
slow and deliberate in all his movements. When the bird sees 
anyone approaching its nest It just opens its spacious beak as 
wide as possible and utters the most awesome sounds. Anyone 
not actually knowing the cause might easily imagine that the 
notes proceeded from a person in great danger, or, rather, they 
more resemble the cries that one would imagine would be made 
by a man who was being slowly murdered 

On one of the larger islands we found that magnificent 
bird, the greater black-backed gull We tried for hours to 
discover their nests, and after a long, fruitless search we 
climbed to the top of a hill and had our lunch. from 
this high point we had a good view of the large moor 
tretching beneath us We also watched several vulls settled, 
but the only one that we could distinctly spot with ow 
field-glasses as it sat in the tall heather was quite half a mile 
away It seemed almost hopeless to attempt to walk to it 
© we arranged a series of signals, and after carefully marking 
the site | went to the top of the hill and stood against the sky 
line, while my friend walked down towards the nest Chen 
by signalling with my arms I was able to tell him if he was too 
much to the right or left; but when quite near the nest he mis 
understood my signals and wandered about one hundred yards 
to the right. Then I marked the actual spot as near as | 
could from my friend’s position, and went down, and after 
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a short search we were rewarded by finding the nest. 
One hot summer day while in the Outer Hebrides we were 
watching the birds on a small loch below us. A greater black- 
backed gull was there searching for food. As it flew over the 
loch it suddenly dive], and emerged with a good-sized 
eel in its beak. We then saw a most interesting encounter 
between the bird and its prey 3efore the gull could swallow 
it the eel wound itself round the bird’s neck and evidently nearly 
throttled it, for the gull flew angrily about and turned and twisted 
in the air, shaking its head violently and doing its best to get 
rid of this strange customer. At last it succeeded in freeing 
itself, and the eel dropping into the water, they probably 
parted with mutual congratulation QO. G. PIKE. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
PLANTING COLCHICUMS AND AN AUTUMN CROCUS. 


HIEN summer flowers are in the zenith of their 
beauty and there are few traces of autumn in 
the garden, to write of Colchicums and an 
autumn Crocus may appear tendering sugges 
tions out of harmony with the season. But in 

vardening it is needful to look ahead, and August is the 
month to plant a group of autumn-flowering bulbs that 
is unheeded or unknown in many of our best gardens. 
rrue, the Colechicums —big, chalice-shaped flower goblets 
disclose their 
wonderful beauty 
when the garden 
Is merging into 
decay; but they 
bring to the 
autumn months 
an interest that 
is denied even to 
the bulbs that 
give splendour to 
spring. The Col- 
chicums are 
seldom written of 
and seldom seen, 
and the desolation 
of the rock garden 
in autumn is fre- 
quently deplored; 
but these are the 
flowers to awaken 
as much interest 
in this feature of 
the garden as the 
early Saxifragas 
and Crocuses of 
the opening 
year. The species, 
or type, that 
Copyright has given many 
beautiful forms 
is the native so-called Autumn Crocus (C. autumnale), 
which is known by the clusters of purple -hued flowers 
that rise two inches or three inches above the soil, 
and, as in the case of others of the same family, 
without the leaves It is not of the species one 1s think- 
ing, but of the varieties—the double white, a large refined 
flower, perfectly double and snow white, a cluster of petals that 
seem strangely out of place under a leaden autumn sky. Few 
autumn flowers are more beautiful than this white Colchicum ; 
then there are the varieties of purple colouring, or with striped 
petals. ©. Bornmuelleri, C. Sibthorpi and C. Parkinsoni 
have an individual beauty, but the two Colchicums that are 
most favoured are the double white and C. speciosum, the latter 
one of the flower-gems of the whole year. The flowers may be 
compared te some huge Tulip, and appear without the broad 
strong leafage that follows in spring. They are held on a stem 
one foot high, and suffused with shades of rose. 

The rarity of the Colchicums is the more strange as there 
are no difficulties to contend with to bring the flowers to their 
fullest development, any ordinary garden soil satisfying all the 
kinds. Sunshine is essential not only to ripen the foliage, but 
to open out wide the glorious flowers and disclose the colouring 
in the centre. The rock garden is, perhaps, the most comfort- 
able place tor the Colchicums, as there they are more sheltered 
from rough autumn winds and their beauty is more easily 
enjoyed. Some sunny nook with a loose-growing Saxifraga as 
a groundwork to prevent the heavy rains splashing up the soil 
and sullying the flowers is the place for all the bulbs of the late 
year; but they are enjoyable on the fringe of the woodland, 
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woodland banks or the shrubbery, with grass as a foil to the 
colouring and a protection. Sometimes failures unaccountably 
occur through planting the bulbs, which should be about six 
inches deep, in closely-mown turf, which offers a strong resist- 
ance to their progress. A rough hole should be dug, the bottom 
soil well stirred, and the bulbs put in a few inches apart to 
form a little cloud of colour when flowering-time arrives. 
Return the turves in pieces, not in a solid mass, and then the 
bulbs should not disappoint. 

Colchicums, when they continue to give flowers of normal 
size and beauty, should not be disturbed, and they progress 
with age, evidence of deterioration being the result of the 
matting of the roots. When this occurs the bulbs must be 
lifted after the foliage has quite decayed, and replanted 
after the offsets have been removed, in another situation where 
the Colchicums will develop their normal beauty. 

Having briefly described this family of autumn-flowering 
bulbs, one, the Crocus (C. speciosus), is a brilliant little kind for 
the fringes of the shrubbery, woodland or rock garden. It is 
possible to visit many interesting gardens without seeing this 
sparkling autumn flower, which is about the size of the ordi- 
nary spring Crocus, with deep purple segments, opening out 
in the sun to disclose a rich orange centre. Unlike the 
Colchicums, it spreads rapidly, and may be incieased with ease 
by removing the smaller bulblets from the parent corm. 

There is a rich store of beauty in the Colchicums and 
Crocuses for the autumn garden, and the most beautiful results 
come from following the simple plan of grouping. A few bulbs 
of Crocus speciosus are welcome: but it is a cloud of it, 
purpling the meadow or wherever the bulbs are planted, that 
gives the effect this flower is capable of displaying. After the 
middle of August the bulbs of both the Colchicum and Crocus 
deteriorate, and good advice 1s to plant at once. There is no 
dificulty in purchasing the bulbs, as they are sold by all the 
leading nurserymen E. T. Cook. 


A YeaR or PHLOXEs. 


THE present year so far has not encouraged a wealth of flowers in the garden, 
but it has been kind to the herbaceous or perennial Phlox, which enjoys 
lowering skies, a cool temperature and occasional rains. As in the case of the 
Delphinium, certain weather conditions are favourable to the development of 
two of the most beautiful of all perennials that adorn the English garden, and 
they are necessary in many of those schemes of colour in the border which are 
difficult to reproduce according to preconceived ideas. The Phlox is a plant 
that loves moisture, not exactly with its feet, so to say, in water, but in the 
moist soil by lake, pond, or stream side. There it will send up sheaves of 
flowers, and this year in the border it has shown a vigorous growth, unknown 
in seasons of drought. There is something sumptuous in this flower of early 
autumn, a variety of colours, strength and leafiness of growth, and, when the 
plants are grouped or massed, subtle effects, as one may see in the pictures 
of the most accomplished flower-painters of to-day. The Phlox is a perennial 
for grouping by the water-side, in the fringe of the woodland, which throws 
into relief the various colourings, and for the border, in which it is most alluring 
There is a wide choice of varieties, and two of the numerous throng that have 
shown dashing beauty are Etna, a crimson scarlet as intense as the richest- 
hued exotic, and the pure white panicles of Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. These, with 
the less vigorous Coquelicot, a soft salmon pink, are the three that the writer 
would choose first. having experience in damp soil of their colour value in the 
garden. The Phlox not only wants moisture, but deep, well-manured soil. It 
requires rich “ food,”’ and when this is given and a summer that is reasonably 
warm, the flower, as in the present year, creates pictures that are a pleasure 
to look upon day by day until their beauty has flown. 





Tne ADVANCE IN ANNUAL FLOWERS 








Many beautiful new flowers are presented at the great horticultural exhibi- 
tions of the year, and among the most interesting so far have been the early 
flowering Cosmos, in soft rose and white, the former receiving the name of Rose 
Queen. There is no more graceful annual flower than Cosmos bipinnatus, the 
tall, slender, leafy annual that comes with the autumn frosts, and has a short life 
except, perhaps, in quite the South of England. The fresh development of the 
Cosmos displays itself in a shorter growth, with flowers, however, of the same 
refinement both in colour and form; it is a dwarf reflection of the taller Cosmos 
which is not unfamiliar. Seeds of C. Rose Queen were sown in March and the 
flowers have been appearing since June, ot a clear rose colour, with a white form 
as acontrast. Although the plants are dwarf, there is a future before the new 
forms—dwarfness of growth and clear, beautiful colouring. Those who wish 
for beautiful summer effects will make use of Cosmos Rose Queen, which has 


been raised by Messrs. Dobbie of Rothesay, N.B. 


PHONY-FLOWERED AND SINGLE DAHLIAS. 


Both of these are beautiful as cut flowers, and there is no question about 
their beauty in the flower garden. The first-named, on account of their lovely 
colours and quaint form, will become more popular every year, and especially so 
if (as is sure to be the case) improvements follow. The single-flowered varieties 
should be carefully preserved from the early frosts ; then the flowers, so late in the 
season, will be appreciated. In order to be able to protect the plants at a minimum 
cost of material and labour, they must be grown in rows forming a plantation ; but 
individual plants can be easily protected by driving in three stakes around each 
specimen and, each evening, placing a mat or sack on the top. Stakes, and 
laths nailed to the top for the support of scrim or tiffany, should be provided ; 
thus, many plants may be economically kept safe from frost. At the present 
time earwigs are very destructive, and as many as possible must be caught. 
Plants growing in poor soil should be fed freely with liquid manure, so as to 
force up the flower-buds well above the foliage. As strong winds may soon 
come, all stakes must be made firm. ( 
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THE SEA-URCHIN. 


TRANGE as it may seem at first, the sea-urchin is 
classified by scientists with starfishes, brittle stars, 
and sea-cucumbers ; but closer study will show that in 
structure they are very similar, the five fingers of the 
starfish having become folded upwards in the shape of a 

dome in the sea-urchin. The most apparent structures on the 





TUBE FEET EXTENDED. 


covering of the urchin are the spines, each spine having a cup 
shaped base which articulates with a tubercle on the covering, 
thus permitting of considerable movement. 

Among numerous other interesting structures on the cover 
of the sea-urchin are the tube feet, some of the functions of 
which are well illustrated in the photographs. The tube feet, 
piercing the outer cover, are arranged in tive bands, which run 
from pole to pole of the animal. These tube feet are delicate, 
translucent structures, terminating in a sucker, very similar to 
the tube feet of a starfish, but capable of considerably more 
extension. by means of the suckers the sea-urchin attaches 
itself to rocks and plants, and it is by throwing out the tube feet 
and pulling itself up to the points of attachment that the urchin 








HIGH AND DRY. 
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is able t uny gradient with perfect ease, steadying itself 

in its prog: vith its spines. When moving rapidly along the 

level the in frequently does not use its tube feet, but scuttles 
ny on the spines. 


Che first photograph shows a sea-urchin attached toa point 
of rock, and on the right several tube feet are shown pawing the 
water and feeling for some object to lay hold of in order to make 


l’requently in spring tides sea-urchirs 


its position more secure. 
are left high and dry for several hours, and then the tube feet 
ave to support the animal unaided by the buoyancy of the water. 





PLACED IN A QUIET ROCK POOL. 
In the second photograph the tube feet are shown greatly 
stretched under the strain. 
Che third photograph shows a sea-urchin attached to a rock, 
quite secure in the rushing tide which is swirling round it. This 





COVERING ITSELF WITH SEAWEED. 


photograph was taken in the comparatively tranquil water 
between two incoming waves. In rough water the habits of 
this interesting creature cannot be closely watched: but a 
specimen placed in a quiet rock pool will give opportunities of 
observing its movements. A few minutes after being placed 
in its new quarters the tube feet will gradually appear, and the 
urchin, seizing the 
surrounding sea 
weed, will draw 
the leaves ove! 
itself in order to 
hide away from 
observation. 

Che fifth photo 
graph shows a sea 
urchin covering 
itself up as 
described. If no 
vegetation 1s 
present, the animal 
will slowly make 
off to crevices in 
the rocks; and, 
lastly, if there is 
no suitable place 
to hide in, he will 
cover himself up 


with loose stones 


COVERED 


and shells, as 

shown in the last photograph. The mouth of the sea-urchin 
is in the under surface, and is furnished with five sharp 
cutting teeth. Among other functions of the tube feet is the 


conveying of food to the mouth. In order to photograph 
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IN THE SWIRLING TIDE. 


submerged objects it is necessary that the surface of the 
water be unbroken. The only serious difficulty is due to the 
light from the sky being reflected by the surface of the 
water, and so causing a glare. This glare is avoided by 
working in the reflection of an overhanging rock, or, if this 
is not possible, by persuading a patient friend to hold an 
umbrella, coat or focussing cloth at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to the surface of the water. Not, however, so as to throw the 
object to be photographed into shadow, but merely to cut off 
the light from the sky above. Francis Warp. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


SWIFTS 
ESPITE the fact that much of our present summer has been any- 
thing but a hospitable one for wanderers from Africa, swifts seem 


to me to have been more abundant in East Sussex this year than 


for several seasons past This abundance appears to have 
synchronised with a more than usual plenitude of small flies, 
especially in June and the early days of July No one 
who has witnessed the enormous and marvellously sudden gatherings 


f feathered life in Africa, when the winged swarms of white ants suddenly 


appear, can doubt that birds have either some wonderful intuition 
or some means of communication which equals, or even excels, the speed 
of electricity In the same way, when the bushmen of the Kalahar! 


Desert fire the dry winter grass and disturb butterflies and other insects, 
large numbers of birds suddenly appear, as if by magic, and proceed to 
hawk vigorously among the teeming insect-life thus expelled by the grass fires 
Ihe swifts of East Sussex certainly became aware this season that the fly crop 
was to be a good one, and they have, as I say, appeared in great abundance 
In fact, I do not think I can recall a summer when they have been so plentiful 
Tueirk Hairs AND OCCURRENCE 

Swifts and swallows are popularly supposed to be very closely allied to one 

unother ; in fact, the first-named birds were formerly ranked among the Passeres 


and placed next to the swallows. Modern naturalists have, however, shown that, 


in spite of a rather close general resemblance to swallows and martins, swifts 
have but little structural affinity to those birds, and they are now placed in 
the same group as the nightjars They are strange and rather weird birds, and 
the old rural names, “ deviling” and “ screecher,”” by which our ancestors 


knew them, testify to 
the fact that they were 
never exactly regarded 
with favour or affection 
in this country 

*Sereech martin,” 
“black martin” and 
‘cran” were other 
names by which they 
were known tocountry- 
folk. Here and there, 
in remote places, you 
may find some of these 
names still surviving 
Coming to us from 
Africa and various 
parts of the East, the 
common swift makes 
its appearance usually 
towards the end of 
April. Its summer 
sojourn is a brief one, 
and most of the birds 
that visit these islands 


WITH STONES. have taken their 


departure by the 
beginning of September. Stragglers, however, occur in October and November, 
and there is at least one record of the swift so late as December rst. The 
flight of these birds is marvellously rapid, and if the pace of feathered creatures 
could be accurately measured it would probably be found that they exceed in 
swiftness all other species How far one of these birds flies during the day in 
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its ordinary pursuit of catching flies cannot be estimated, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that hundreds of miles are accomplished during the course of twenty-four 
hours. Rest, of course, is taken, but the waking hours of the swift outnumber 
those spent in repose. Compared with the passage of the landrail or the cuckoo, 
or even one of the numerous wading birds which visit us, the migration of the 
swift from Africa or Asia must be, from the bird’s own point of view, the merest 
trifle in the way of aviation. 
Rosins tn A BILLIARD-ROOM. 

The nesting-places of robins are in these days so curious and so confiding 
that it seems difficult to account for the writings of the old-time naturalists, 
who described these birds as preferring to build in wild and solitary places, far 
from the haunts of men. Thus Turner, a naturalist of the sixteenth century, 
says, “‘ The robinet, which hath a red breast both in summer and in winter, 
nestteth as far as possible from towns and cities in the thickest copses and 
orchards, after this manner.” He then gives a fanciful description of the nest, 
adding, naively, *‘ These things which I now write, I observed when a boy, 
though I do not deny that she may nidificate otherwise.” A friend of mine, 
living in a large coast town in Sussex, has had the pleasure this summer of having 
It is to be 
noted that this is not a neglected room, seldom used and tucked away in a corner 
of the house, but is a large and comfortable apartment, utilised not only for 
billiards, but as a writing and smoking room, and occupied every day. In the 
first instance, this pair of robins nested in a creeper near the front door. A 
prowling cat discovered the nest and destroyed the five young ones. The robins 
then came into the billiard-room, and first attempted to build on the small right- 
hand shelf of the looking-glass over the mantel-piece. They discovered, however, 
that a small Egyptian figure, against which the right-hand portion of the nest 
rested, was not stable enough, and again shifted their operations to the corre- 
sponding shelf on the left-hand side of the glass. Here, when I first saw them 
on June 26th, they had safely completed their preparations and the hen bird 
was incubating. It may be interesting to note that the nest was completed in 
a little over two days, and that the hen bird was sitting on the third day. She 
was duly fed by the cock, and occasionally left the nest herself for a brief spell. 
The male, which is oddly distinguished by a bald head, sang to her occasionally. 


a pair of robins nest and bring up their young in his billiard-room. 


It is worthy of note that neither bird during these operations left any excrement 
about the room. 
both she and her mate trusted themselves unreservedly to the honour and 
goodwill of my friend their host. 


I saw the hen bird sitting closely, and it was manifest that 


In due time the hen bird hatched out, and as I 
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write I have news that the young birds are already about the room There 
have been many instances of the odd and confiding nesting places of the robin, 
but I know of none where the birds have shown such absolute and unreserved 
confidence in thus building in a room where the master of the house smokes and 
writes constantly and reads his paper every morning 


A PLETHORA OF MACKEREI 

Mackerel were very abundant along the coast of Sussex at the end of June 
One day they were so close in shore that the children paddling at a well-known 
watering-place were actually catching them in their buckets. I have seen white- 
bait so thick on a hot July morning that men were hoisting them up in buckets 
from the pier ; and as one dived into the sea for one’s swim one actually plunged 
through myriads of the tiny fish ; but I have never before heard of children by 
the seashore capturing mackerel in the way I have mentioned I can, however, 
well remember the old “‘ kettle-nets " which existed many years ago to the east 
of St. Leonards. 
which were taken out of the nets in thousands and carried off in carts brought 
kettle-nets " still exist, I believe, 
along the flat coast-line of Romney Marsh, a clear proof that mackerel in the 


Here, at low tide, I can recollect enormous catches of macke rel, 
down to the sands for the purpose. Such “ 


summer season still come very close in shore, and are reckoned worth the trouble 
and expense of erecting the big stake nets in which they are captured. These 
\ pretty kettle of 


fish,” which very aptly describes such a catch. I can remember few things 


** kettle-nets " are, of course, the origin of the expression “ 


more beautiful than a big catch of mackerel thus imprisoned at low tide, the 
lovely iridescence of their glorious colouring being pertec tly displayed as they 
are plucked out and got to shore Not even the wondrous hues ot the flaming 
opal can exceed the beauties of a mackerel fresh caught and dripping from the 


sea, 


Scarce Birps In SUSSEX 


I hear that a white stork was seen recently on the huge expanse of shingle, 


locally knowa as “* The Crumbles,’ which lies between Pevensey Bay and East 


bourne. On the same tract a dusky redshank has also been reported rhe 
stork, although so familiar a bird in Holland, Germany and Denmark, was 
apparently, even in the old days, never a common bird in England Even so 
far back as 1544 it was apparently regarded by experts as a scarce species. The 
dusky or spotted redshank (Totanus fuscus) is better known as an occasional 
straggler in the Eastern Counties than in the South of England, It is distinetly 


a rare British bird H. A. BRYDEN, 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
OW to write a book on the highways and byways of 
a county is a question that must offer considerable 
difficulty to those to whom the task is allotted, 
because there are many different pilgrims on the 
road and it is no easy thing to satisfy ail their 
requirements. Some are of the family of Captain Grose and 
love best to linger 
By some auld, houlet-haunted biggin, 
Or kirk deserted by its riggin. 
Others are less concerned with antiquity, and like best the 
leafy shade of the wayside elm, the meandering stream 
and “the rough, ruddy faces of lowly labour.” In_ his 
Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire (Macmillan), Mr. 
Clement Shorter absolutely meet ail tastes. 
He says in his preface: varied things that 


declines to 
‘“‘ There are 


attract to a county. Fishing, shooting, hunting, for example, 
are three of many. I am interested in none of these. 


Buckingham attracts me solely on the human side.” We 
cannot help thinking that this is a curious use of the 
adjective “human.” Mr. Shorter seems to mean that poring 
over old buildings is human, but that fishing, shooting and 
hunting are not so. We think it rather a pity he should have 
taken this view, because, without in the least disparaging the 
many claims which Buckinghamshire has on the attention of the 
antiquarian and historian, it bas also very great attractions of 
another kind. One of the latter is agricultural, and we hope it is 
not despised by Mr. Clement Shorter. The Vale of Aylesbury 
is almost proverbial for its richness and fertility. Many 
of the towns, although so near London, present the most 
delightfully agricultural air. Take, for example, the county 
town, Buckingham. The very fact that it possesses no buildings 
of supreme interest and is not highly attractive to the 
usual type of sightseer has operated to preserve some of its 
most charming features. On market days the visitor might 
easily imagine himself to be thousands of miles away from 
any large town. Here are men, wearing the visible impress 
of the country on their faces, buying and selling pigs and sheep 
and poultry, under the fine avenue, beneath the shade of 
which the market is held. No more rustic sight could 
be witnessed anywhere than that of the burly, red-faced 
farmers feeling the wool and mutton, critically examining 
the pigs and, generally speaking, conducting themselves as 
generations of their forefathers must have done, without the 
slightest change. If you look into one of the inn yards, it will 
be seen that a proportion have come to market in vehicles 
which have probably served at least three generations; a few 
there may be that look as if they were just out of the carriage 
works, but the vast majority bear marks of constant usage. They 
are the more interesting because a hundred years ago there must 
have been similar assemblies at nearly all the agricultural towns 


of Great Britain, for the small holdings, which previous to the 
passing of the recent Act had been obliterated in all save 
a few counties, still exist in Buckinghamshire. Lord Beaconstield 
knew the fact and was proud of it. \s a novelist, no doubt 
he rejoiced in that individualist type of face which is developed 
in the man who cultivates his own little garth. Most of 
those who can be seen at the market do general farmi 
they buy 
the seasons go round 


Ww: 
and sell the ordinary types of livestock; but as 
evidence is afforded that the type 
of small holdings varies a good deal. Some of the owners 
are cherry men, others own mixed orchards ot apples and pears 
and plums and nuts, and they, generally speaking, have thei 
bit of pasture, where they graze a few sheep or run a milk cow; 
while all of them dabble more or less in the production of bacon. 
This is the character that the county of Bucks has held for 
centuries. It differs completely from hay-making Middlesex or 
wheat-growing Essex. [ven the type of cheap-Jack who 
comes to the Saturday market at Buckingham is of © 
class as that described by medi,al writers as frequenting 
country fairs and markets. If the visitor goes to an inn, he 
will probably find himselt not in the midst of town visitors 
and tourists, but of homely farmers for whom Boniface has 
prepared a repast of the substantial character which such guests 
demand. They want none of the Continental made dishes that the 
townsman delights in, but a solid roast of beet, a pudding that 
is satisfying, a bit of cheese and a tankard of honest beer. 
In watching them Mr. Shorter seems to find that there is no 
human interest; but we doubt if this assertion will command 
very general assent. If the county town be approached by the 
road leading from Dunstable, the tripper will receive an im- 
pression of this kind before he goes in, because of the curious 
old-fashioned bridges made to cross the river and the age and 
character of the wayside houses. Aylesbury is at once like 
and unlike Buckingham. It is more within the range of the 
excursionists, although it must be admitted that they have not 
modified it to any important extent. But one always thinks of 
Aylesbury as looking most like itself when autumn is merging 
into winter. It lies in the centre of a district famous for its 
shooting, and the pheasants, partridges, hares and rabbits show, 
by the quantity of them in the poulterers’ shops, that good living 
is highly appreciated by the inhabitants. There is a shop, too, 
at which one can obtain a Simnel cake of what is probably the 
antique type. Indeed, there is a flavour of the fox-hunting 
eighteenth century in the substantiality of the puddings and pies. 

The other towns in the county have been more or less 
Cockneyfied. Anyone who would like to understand 
what we mean by that expression would do well to compare 


the same 


the market at High Wycombe with that at Buckingham. 
While the latter is that of a purely agricultural town, 
that of the former resembles nothing so much as _ the 


markets of the East End of London, where the bacon-seller 
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ind the reengrocer, the fishmonger and the cheap butcher 
ire the ! t prominent teatures. Even at High \\ yi ombe, 

wever, Mr. Shorter might have found more material than he 
een to have done. He endeavours to make light of 
the Hell Fire Club, and one might be led to imagine 
that it was almost a religious institution. But, in fact, 
he says that the usual account of it is purely legendary, 


ind because Sir Francis Dashwood also instituted the Dilettante 
Club he is inclined to think that the stories about the Hell Fire 


Ciub are ro vy exaggerated, Thus he says of Lord Le 
Desp et 

It he founded a club that is traditionally assumed to have been entirely 

le ted to shamelk depravity md on that matter we hall have omething 

t iy when we rea Medmenhas he also founded a club of most undeniabk 

pectability, at any rate in all its recent stage rhis last was the Dilettante 

pole said that its nominal qualification for member 


Chil { which Horace Wah 
was havi ! Italy, and the real one being drunk 

In his account of Medmenham, where the meetings of the club 

vere held, he does his best to attenuate the tradition that points 

to the club having been one of the most dissolute ever founded. 

is Opinion had he consulted 


He would, perhaps, have altered 
the descendants of Sir Francis Dashwood, or if he had gone 
to visit the seat of the tamily near West Wycombe. An 
observation that he might have made there is that the statues, 
vith which the place is bountifully enriched, each has its nose 
knocked off, and, if we are not mistaken, this deformity is 
traced by tradition toa visit of the Hell Fire Club to this place. It 
is also related in the district that when the members were « oming 
down the people used to hasten into their cottages, lock the doors 
ind put out the lights, so great was their dread of these visitors. 
It would, we think, have very greatly enhanced the value of this 
book if Mr. Shorter had gone over a little well-trodden ground 
and given what facts can be ascertained about this club 
and what traditions there are still existing of the family ot 
{ashwood. 

Another point that was well worth consideration is the 
[here are 
thousands of people who frequently take one of the well-known 
walks on the Wendover hills who are not in the slightest degree 
intiquarian, and we can scarcely imagine anything more interest- 


extreme beauty of many parts of Buckinghamshire. 


ny In regard to Wendover itself, he quotes Kobert Louis 


Stevenson, but even that excellent writer gave little idea of the 
charm of the scenery there. Heis much more interested in tracing 
the fortunes of John Hampden, as though he had the American well 
in his mind's eye all the time. John Hampden has many pages, 
but a much more interesting man, Roger de Wendover, ts only 
illuded to as having written the chronicles of King Henry IILI.’s 
reign. In the opinion of many, Roger de Wendover is a 
nore interesting figure than even John Hampden, and a little 
research into his writings would nave yielded Mr. Shorter some 
very interesting “copy.” Again, even if he thought it obligatory 
to ignore the fishing in the county—and this is of increasiny 
importance —he surely ought to have said something about the 
many pleasant streams that wander through its meadows. Not 
even the Chess is mentioned, or its dry channel at Great 
Missenden. Yet there are several places in the county that derivea 
large proportion of their beauty and interest from the neighbour 
hood of running water. But thisis Mr. Shorter’s way all through, 
i way with which we are not finding fault, although pointing out 
many methods by which the account might have been supple- 
mented. He does say that in “Chenies and the House of 
Russell,” James Anthony Froude devoted many pages to the trout 
stream ; but this was scarcely a reason for his leaving it out. 
Hughenden, of course, gives him something to write about; 
but we fancy that every visitor of taste must be extremely 
disappointed. The only beautiful pages on Hughenden are 
about the beeches, because everything else has fallen a 
victim to the restorer. Concerning ‘Tring, we expected to 
find some pleasant gossip. It is very evident that Sir Walter 
Scott must greatly have enjoyed his drive through this district, 
because of the names that he took from it. It is evident that he 
knew well Tring, Wingand Ivinghoe. Tring itself still remains 
to this day the pleasant country town with its weekly market, 
ind a population so expert in dairying that it is said that you 
cannot buy a pound of bad butter within four miles-of Tring. 


IWO DEVOTEES 
Vocation, by Lily Grant Duff (John Murray.) 
THIS is an exceedingly clever book. It is the study of two temperaments, and 
ot the effect on each of what our Calvinist forbears and our Salvationist con- 


temporaries name, with great truth, a“ call.” The one girl, Emily, is a beautiful, 
healthy, happy, whole-hearted woman, and a born religieuse The cry of holi- 
ness and sell-sacrifice is not to be stifled in her heart She hears it calling through 
every other voice of her successful and vigorous life, and follows it into the 
event. The other girl, Lizzic, is clever, deformed, and an artist born. She 
draws for the same reason that she breathes—because she has to Through 


difficulty and discouragement, past the cry of the spiritual world and beyond 
the almost irresistible pull of her early training, she pushes on her road to a 
barren fame In the paths of both girls Love appears with his barring sword 
It is love tor the same man, a masterly study in his wav, an artist, one Gordon 
Rex In both girls love is defeated; in one by the failure of the body, in the 
vtner by the triumph of the soul rhis story of their experience ibounding 
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in humour, is one of the best pieces ot work we have read for a long time, and 
its sanity, sobrietv and wit show throughout the tale the working of a keen, 


observant and impartial mind 


THE HUMAN BOY 

Verity Lads, by Keighly Snowden. (T. Werner Lawrie.) 

lO those who care for the study of a boy’s inmost nature this book may be 
recommended. A real boy, not an unusual one—they will look in vain who seek 
for evidences of genius or precocity ! Harry Verity and his brother were not in 
the least attractive hey got into endless and often very unpleasant scrapes ; 
they lied and cheated ; they fought and played truant; they had the utterly 
primitive religion and entire disregard of “ girls”’ of the real boy at their age ; 
they were often brutal, coarse and greedy ; and they had the queer gleams of 
loyalty and affection and the queerer code of honour that redeem the ordinary 
boy and show the glimmering of a soul in what, except for that glimmer, is purely 


iunimal. Pluck these two had, and a desperate determination to be their own 
masters and choose their own masters They walked from Yorkshire to London 
in the end to save their mother and her home from the skinflint coward Jeremiah, 
mad they succeeded in doing it too rheir adventures are told in a series of letters 


from Harry Verity to his uncle, the poacher—extraordinarily boy-like letters, 
giving, all unconsciously, a vivid picture of the life in the slums of a West Riding 


town 


A TALE OF SCOTCH LOVERS 


The Glen, by Marvy Stuart Boyd. (Mills and Boon.) 

AN attractive story of a very simple little Scotch girl and some London 
visitors to her glen. She lives right through the book on the memory of Anthony 
Downes’s kiss, to the sorrow of the honest Colin ; and is at last awakened to the 
vision of things as they are, and not as she had dreamed they were, by a visit 
to London in a coasting steamer and a call in Empress Gate on Anthony Downes 
ind Mrs, Streton, where she finds Anthony, stout, indifferent and good-natured, 
asleep on a sofa, and Mrs. Streton unable to pay her any attention because of 


i defaulting dressmaker, Namie goes back to the Glen a wiser girl, and wiser 
in time too, which is better luck than happens to most of us; and there she 
marries Colin rhe story is full of pleasant homely people and pleasant homely 
scenes, Elspie first and foremost among them, and has a second love-story 


running through it concerned with the adventures of Rachel and her horseman. 
It is altogether a simple kindly Scotch tale, well told and worth reading. 


FROM THE LAND OF BURNS, 

The Poets of Ayrshire from the Fourteenth Century Till the 
Present Day, with Selections from Their Writings. Compiled 
and edited by John Macintosh. (Thomas Hunter and Co., Dumfries.) 

MR. MACINTOSH, with a great tribe of singers at his back, appears at a moment 

when Lord Rosebery in one of his all too rare outbursts of eloquence has re- 

directed attention to Burns. Your true Scot is not over-keen of being repre- 
sented by the elder brother of the family, and Coila’s bard is represented here 
by three short pieces only and a short memoir. Lord Rosebery chose the 

“ Jolly Beggars” for his highest praise—‘‘ Many would give half their lives to 

rhe selections made by Mr. Macintosh are not the 

*To a Mouse” would be 


have been able to write it 
best, but they give a fair idea of the genius of Burns 
justified were it onlv for the line 
The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley. 
And the “‘ Address to the Unco Guid” has the tender passage : 
Then gently scan your brother Man, 
Still gentler sister Woman ; 
Tho’ they may gang a’ kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human 
\part from Burns, the better part of the book is the older We have in it “* The 
gude Schir Hew of Eglyntoun (1315—1377), Walter Kennedie, Quintyn Schaw, 
Alexander Cuninghame fifth Earl of Glencairn, and Montgomerie, who wrot« 
The Cherry and the Slae,” to say nothing of minor bards. Among them one 
of the most interesting is Isobel Pagan Her cottage was a famous “ howff,”’ 
frequented, among others, by Alexander Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson 
He was the author, among other things, of “ Jenny’s Bawbee,” a delightful bit 
of humour in the broad Dori 
I met four chaps yon birks amang 
Wi’ hinging lugs and faces lang; 
I speered at Neebour Bauldy Strang 
Wha’s thev I see ? 
Quo’ he, ilk cream-faced pawky chiel 
Thought himself cunnin’ as the deil, 
And here they cam’ awa’ to steal 
Jenny’s bawbee. 


Ot the very modern poets of Ayrshire it may be truthfully said that they are 
numerous but uninteresting. There may possibly be some emanations of genius in 
this great collection, but it is very difficult to find them. Burns has not had a 
good effect on them. They have imitated what was weak and sentimental in 


his work, “ My wee gran’ weans” and similar topics In a word, “ bleat” 
has been allowed to predominate over poetry. Mr. Macintosh has spread his 
net too wide. He reminds us of a lawyer's bill in which occurred the item, “ To 


not being able to advise the client, six and cightpence.”” What are we to think 
when told in the brief biography of a worthy doctor of medicine that he was 
“ sifted with a waft of the divine afflatus,” but not a line of his is forthcoming 
Everybody who has contributed rhyme to a local paper seems to have been 
allowed to figure as belonging to the same tribe as Robert Burns, Walter Kennedic 


ind Alexander Montgomerie 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
The Making of a King: The Childhood of Louis XIII, by L. A. Taylor 
(Hutchinson.) 
Quiet Days in Spain, by C. Bogue Luffmann. (John Murray.) 
The Test, by Jane Adams. (John Long.) 
4 Corn of Wheat, by E. H. Young. (Heinemann.) 
The Dop Doctor, by Richard Dehan. (Heinemann.) 
The Enemy of Woman, by Winifred Graham. (Mills and Boon.) 
A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 5* 
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ON 


HOLeEs 1N SLIPPERY PLACES 
PROPOS ot the play at Stoke Poges the other day there has been a 
good deal both spoken and written—and that not all of a 


EDITED BY 


very 
about the placing of holes in difficult places 
and in close proximity to the bunkers. The epithets “ tricky” 
and “ unfair” freely bandied about, and it 


sensible character 


have been has been 

suggested that the placing of the holes was responsible for the most 
regrettable fact that Braid failed to qualify. 
in difficult places 


on that point 


Assuming that the holes were 
ard there has been, no doubt, a vast deal of exaggeration 
it is a little hard to see why it should be so ruinous to the game of 
one player in particular, and that one not only the finest golfer alive, but the one 
having the most serene and unruffled temperament. Braid himself is far too 
The particular instance of Stoke 
ot 
holes has arisen before, and is likely, with increasing frequency, to arise again 


fair and sane a critic ever to say such a thing. 


Poges need be discussed no more; but the general question of the cutting 


Golfers in general, and more particularly, of course, the professionals, are coming 
to play with such great 
accuracy nowadays that it 
seems reasonable to make 
the courses pretty difficult 
for them. Circumstances, 
of course, alter cases, and 
the state of the 
has to be taken into con- 


To revert to 


ground 


sideration 


f 


ancient history, when the 
London Amateur Four- 
somes were played at 
Walton Heath last spring, 
the greens were of an 
almost fiendish bareness 
and keenness It was 
therefore a great mistake 
to cut the holes as they 
were cut on the most ‘ 
difficult possible slopes ; 
indeed, the proper word 


was impossible rather than 


difficult. On the other 
hand, to-day the greens 
at Walton Heath are the 
most beautiful, smooth, 
green carpets, and the 


holes might be cut in those 
very same spots without 
giving any legitimate cause 
for grumbling. 

Tue PLavers’ 
View 


SPECTATOR’S. 


POINT OF AND THI 


The professional 
> hd , 
players’ point of view is 


very easily intelligible 

The best of them play so fp 
magnificently and mono- 

tonously well that as long g 
as the holes are cut in P 
the middle of the greens, Va 

as far away as_ possible 

from the bunkers, they 

run on a good many 

courses very little risk of 

trouble, save from, what 

is for them, the great 

rarity of a downright bad ~~ 

shot. There is also the ° 
spectator’s point of view 

to be considered, because Me 


it is the interest which he 
may feel in the proceed- 
ings which indirectly pays 


the piper. To him it is 

more than a little dull to 

see a series of shots all 

admirably played and all 

of them, to the highly MR. 
accomplished player 

thereof, exceedingly easy. He likes to see the great men really put to it 
to play the shot; that is to say, if he is a reasonably well-educated 
spectator; the uneducated—from a golfing standpoint—merely give a long- 


oh!” 


drawn “* as if at a pyrotechnic display, every time the ball is hit clean, as 
it always is, from the exact centre of the club. The fact is, the professionals have 
sometimes to pay the penalty for playing so horribly well by having things made 
difficult for them. After all, the better the player the better he ought to be abk 
to triumph over difficulties—that is, so long as they In fact, the 
whole question, like many others, resolves itself into one of drawing the line in 


the proper plac e 


are reasonable 


rhere is, of course, such a thing as an unfair hole, but there 
are not so many as people are apt to think. unfair 


whereat a very good stroke can nearly come to grief, is surely to misapprehend the 


To stigmatise every hole as 


real character of the game of golf, which has been well called a contest of risks 
Mr. A. G. Barry. 
burst more suddenly and brilliantly into fame than did 
Mr Before that 
St. Andrews as a fine slashing young player, and he had done one really big 
thing, a 75 in the autumn medal. 
the championship at Prestwick when he began to knock over the great gclfers 
like ninepins into the 


Few golfers have 


Gordon Barry in the year 1905 he had some reputation at 


Nevertheless, it was a genuine surprise in 


No one could say that he had an easy passage final, for 
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THE GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 
he Mr 


fine match, 


Maxwell at the nineteenth and Mr ifter a particularly 
at the eighteenth, and that holing a most crucial putt In the 
final he had to play Mr. Osmund Scott, then at the top of his game, and beat him 
too, mainly by means of that consistently excellent putting which never failed 
him throughout the tournament After that photographs of Mr. Barry's 


ful follow-through were to be seen on all sides: but it is to be hoped, for their 


Graham, 
by 


wonder 
own sake, that many people did not try to imitate that eccentricity of genius 


Since those days Mr. Barry has somewhat curtailed the exuberance of his methods 
and at Hoylake this year his 


swing Was, comparatively speaking, that of an 

elderly gentleman. He has not played very much golf in the last few vears;: 

but, although he has not quite fulfilled his early promise, he has still got a great 

deal of extraordinarily fine golf in him What is more, he has one of the best 
ind most cheerful of golfing temperaments. 

Mayo AND RAINFORD 

rhere does not seem to have been any overwhelmingly good golf in the 

second half of the Mayo-Rainford match at Burhill; but there wa plenty of 

excitement, when very 

little was expected Phere 

was also something of an 

incident" at the ninth 

hole in the first round 

which very nearly turned 

the fortunes of the day 

Mayo, with six hol in 

hand, on his own course, 

happy 1 posi 

golfer could 


he wa 
very 

the 
Both 
balls ih il 
number of 
hole, 
to knock hi 
He 


with 


lay an infinite 


inehe om the 
Mayo had 
ball 
ce 
back of 
struck 
to k 
the 


and this 


md only 
nto win 
hit at it 
his club 
the turf 


wisdom 


mace 

the 
and only 
Refu 
he tried 


again, 


lin irn 


Sule plan 
hit 
but 

o lost 


aridicu 


, 


tine 


not only his own ball 
Rainford’s also, and 

the hole It 
lous thing to happen; but 
the fact ot it 


ludicrou 


a 


1 J 
Z 
r| ly 
; A 

a being 
make 
s dis 
pretty 


does not 
an event any le 
It 
that 


overed 


such 
7 turbing seem 
Mayo 
the 


with 


clear never 


rec from un 
the 
holes began 
back 
Rainford stood only 
hith hol 


there 


shock, 
result that the 
to come 
When 
down at the 
the 


must 


ple asant 
Rod 


=> 


steadily 


4 


ih afternoon 


been much 
ud 
supporter 
ninth hol 
likely to be 
How 


ninth 


have 
agging of 
the surhill 
and it the 
he eemed 
come all 


“ he mong 


quart 
ever, the 


hole 
pot 


more 
proved a turning 

Mayo played a 
difficult second 


most very 


well, and Rainford missed 
two comparatively 


In 


match 


simple 
the 


under 


instant 
had 
a kaleidos« opi 
change Mayo 
self ag he 
up, and he won in the 
end comfortably enoug! 
He h 
himself to thank 
EXPERIENCI 
thing is tolerably It will be a Mayo hits a 
short putt in an important match with any part of the club except the face He 
areful, sometimes a desperately careful, player ; but he nodded 
likely to ft Most golfers have at some time or 
putt thr hit at it handed or b 


is enough Experientia does it,” as 


ones al 
whok 
one 
was him 


un wa two 


BARRY. 


id, howevel i 


he had 


only 


mid 
BITTER 


desperately narrow escape, 


One certain long time before 
1s generally a ¢ 
this time, 
another 


hande d, 
Mrs. Micawber’s papa use d to 


is not ret it 


short 


and he 
trying to wk 


the 


ugh one 
teach 


say to het 


missed a 


and lesson 


once 


Iwo years ago, tn the 


open champion 





ship at Prestwick, if we remember rightly, Massy took a back-handed shot at a 
putt and hit nothing but Ayrshire Then there was a curious incident in a 
minor professional match a few years back. One of the players had a putt of a 
very few inches to win. He had his mashie in his hand, and, carelessly chipping 
at the ball, had the mortification of lofting it clean over the hol rhese things 
would probably occur much less frequently if the custom of giving putts had 
never come into existence We get into a vicious habit of knocking the ball 
one hand, with a * That'll do, I suppose,” and ultimately we do it, when it most 
emphatically will not do. The Rules of Golf Committee has now recommended 
golfers not to concede putts to their opponents without, however, as tar a i 
be observed, having any effect on the prevailing laxity of custor 
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Tue Universiries’ INTERNATIONAL again, and so carried off the medal. We miss the names of Mr. Maxwell and 

I pita itch at Sunningdale between the Scottish Universities’ Mr. Laidlay among the players, but the clubs of the East Lothian always provide 

s t that of Oxford and Cambridge At Easter-time, when the two sides a field that takes a great deal of beating. Mr. Durham was a most brilliant 
Berwick, a most exciting match was halved, a very long putt by player at Oxford, as witness that extraordinary spurt of his in the University 

( T the home green being followed by a somewhat shorter but, undet match at Sunningdale, when he started five holes down in the second round to 

he circumstances, equally meritorious one by Mr. Crawford rt time the Mr. Longstaffe and played such golf that his unfortunate opponent hardly knew 
English side just t home | ngle point There were some very good whether he was on his head or his heels. He is decidedly better now, 
performan on the Seottish side, who certainly improved as their tour pro for he has steadied down a good deal and acquired more control over his iron 
gressed, and acquitted themselves much better in their last match at Sunningdale clubs. He is certainly one of the younger players who ought to have a great 
than they did their first at Walton Heath. Mr. Colville and Mr. Everard chance of some day winning a championship. This year Mr. Durham played 
ire clearly a 1 pair After beating Mr. de Montmoreney and Mr. Lee at for the first time in the championship, and was beaten in his first match by Mr. 
Stoke, they halved with a pair of very steady goers in Mr. Gillies and Mr. Leathart Douglas Currie, who was playing very finely. Mr. Durham’s putting forsook 

i then trampled on Mr. Pease and Mr. W. A. Henderson. Mr. Dawson and him on that occasion, but his drive was, as usual, of a truly alarming length. 
Mr. Tipping did well in beating, after a hard match, Mr. Colt and Mr. Croome We shall not readily forget one shot that we saw—a tee shot to the fifth or 
wi ire a unl as the ire deliberate in a foursome in the afternoon, too * telegraph ” hole While everyone else went to the right, Mr. Durham drove 
they had a decisive ctory over Mr. Hoffmann and Mr. K. M. Carlisk Mr straight for the hole and carried clean over the cop, telegraph wires and all 
Chark Barry mad velcome reappearance ind though a heartless Rules It was really a prodigious shot 
Committee have now deprived m of a horrible old, mallet-headed weapon A New STANDARD OF PUTTING. 

t! h he used to putt, he and Mr. Sievewright defeated a good pair in Mr Here is a pleasant little story which we heard the other day for the first 
Landal 1 Mr. Evan Campbell. With one match to come in the afternoon time \ famous professional billiard-player, who was playing in a match in 
the res were level; but th e match that pair of long, if not alway Liverpool, was taken out to Hoylake to look at a championship. He had never 
traight, drivers, Mr. Al md Mr. Seratton, had a fine, comfortable lead seen golf played before and watched the game with great interest. At the end 

that the mer f Oxtord and Cambridge can never have been very much ot the day he was asked what he thought of it * Well,”” was the answer, “ it 
irightened seems a very good sort of game, but there is one thing about it I don't under- 

Mr. Rosertson Durnam at Kitspinpu stand. Why, when they get on the putting green, do they knock the ball up 

One very fine lfer, Mr. | A. Robertson Durham, who ought to have been to the hole before putting it in?" His companions, somewhat scandalised at 
helping the Scottish Universities against their comrades of Oxford and Cambridge this reflection on the putting of champions, handed the billiard-player a club 
weupied himself at home by doing a great score at Kilspindic This was in the und told him to try No doubt they expected a reluctant admission that the 
unpetition for the Captain George Hope Medal, which is open to all the county thing was not quite so easy as it looked ; but they were doomed to disappointment, 
clubs in the East Lothian birst of all he tied at 7 with Mr. Hugh Watt, a very for the ball flew into the hole from all quarters. It seems that the ideal of getting 
od artisan player, who, together with Mr. Whitecro the bright, particular down in two putts on the green is, after all, not quite such a high one as we 


tar of the Dirleton Castle Club. On playing off the tie, Mr. Durham did 73 thought it 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A WARLIKE COCK of wild blossoms culled on the site where recently flourished so many noxious 
fo true Eprror of Country Lari weeds, human and vegetable But what strange wild flowers they are which 
SiR Phe caperecailzie cock of which I send you a photograph appears to have Nature has grown unaided in the heart of this stony London of ours! How few 
luring the last three years constituted himself guardian of the east end of Weem of them bear any resemblance to those we find in the hedgerows of to-day! Can 
Rock, on my pro it be that the blossoms which delighted our early ancestors, be they Norman, 
perty On one Saxon, Roman, or British, hundreds of years ago shed their seeds whose wondrous 
occasion he at living germs, after lying buried for countless summers beneath the crime and 
tacked a postman misery which are the accompaniment of the crowded habitations of the children 
who was taking of men, have once more burst forth to gladden the hearts of London’s sad-eyed 
a short cut littlhe ones ? The dreamer pictures to himself the contrast between the turmoil 
through the ind toil of to-day and the peace and beauty of those bygone days, when the 
wood, and lately progenitors of these same wild flowers looked out upon the sunlit peace and 
he has boldly beauty of the wooded strands which glorified the banks of old Father Thames, 
attacked several and, peering down the ages to come, he knows that, as in the case of Old Babylon 
woodmen work and the Cities of the Plain, all-conquering Nature will inevitably resume her 
ing in that part sway and cover with her gentle mantle all the sorrow and wickedness, all the 
ot the wood. He puny ambitions and all the bitter disillusionments of this once-boasted New 
has a rooted dis Babylon, leaving a few green mounds and hollows and some outcropping masonry 
like to anyone to mark the site of the greatest agglomeration of the men’s habitations which 
encroaching my our age has hitherto seen with only that one sad word writ large over the face 
his particular pre of its desolate square miles of crumbling waste --* [chabod.” How has its 
serve, and I had glory departed! 
the curious expe J HARRINGTON 


rience not long Moore 


ago of being com 





pelled to keep \ PHEASANT 
him off with my AND 
stick Consider POULTRY 
ing that a cock {To tue Epiror 
eapercailzie is by Sir, I am send- 
nature the shyest ing a photograph 
@ of birds, and that of a_ pheasant 
it is usually only feeding with my 
necessary to tre id poultry. It was 
on a twig to flush a wild one, and 
him, I think this came from a wood 
is a most extra near to feed with 
ordinary fact I my fowls every 
have never heard day. At first it 
of a similar case went away when 
1HE GUARDIAN OF WEEM ROCK, rhe photograph anyone came in 
was taken by a sight, but it be 
young lady just as the capercailzie had stopped in his run after a friend, who came quite tame 
had gone within three feet of him.—Nem Menzies, Farleyer, Aberfeldy. and kept with the 
fowls near the 
GATHERING WILD FLOWERS IN THE STRAND! house till I sold 
fo tuk Eprror or “ Country Lirt them, and I have 
Sir rhe foreign visitor who passes the County Council’s colossal prairie facing net seen it lately 
the Strand asks himself whether London is being pulled down or has there been I believe it was 
1 vast conflagration rhe practical business man shrugs his shoulders at the reared near here. 
woful waste of ratepayers’ money and the utter lack of business ability in our GERARDINI 
municipal elders, who, instead of tackling the entire scheme in a Haussmann Your. 
pirit and themselves covering this priceless site with buildings worthy of the 
metropolis, allow it to remain a howling wilderness, the sport from time to time AGE OF TREE 
of shady speculators who, if they could find fools enough to back their schemes, PAONY. 
would plant there the tawdry reproductions of Continental “ pleasure ” resorts fo tHe Epiror 
But the dreamer and the naturalist sauntering along and peering through the Sir,—lI have seen 
unsightly fence looks at the erstwhile unsavoury site of Holywell Street. Clare no replies to Sir A MEAL WITH THE CHICKENS. 
Market and Drury Lane with other eves Any day last week, when the schools William Portal’s 
set free their hordes of children of all standards, he saw bands of happy children enquiry of July 2nd as to the known ages of tree pxonies, but I can give him, 


roaming over these wastes, which kindly Nature, in default of a practical County I think, an authentic instance of their longevity from one still flourishing in my 


garden. I can trace it back with certainty to 1815, and it must have existed 
some years previously to that. It has been moved three times in the course of 


Council, has reclaimed in five—or is it ten short years for her own He 


notices that every one of these happy, bright-eyed youngsters bears an armful 
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TREE LUPINS 


its life, once about 1530, again in the forties or early filties, and finally about 
1867; it has always remained in the same family, and is at the present time, 
though never a very large plant within my recollection, more robust than for 
several years past, having the last two seasons made fresh wood. It has bloomed 
every year, as far as I am aware The flowers are large, double, very pale pink, 
shading to much more vivid in the centre ArTHUR H. Botsster 


FREE LUPINS ON A BANK. 
lo tne Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—A year ago this five-foot wall was finished, two vears ago the first tree 
lupin was planted, and a year before that this bank was beyond the edge of 
cultivation, sandy, stony and sun-scorched, famous for its sow thistles and 
dandelions. These tree lupins are far more satisfactory on sloping ground than 
on the level, where their heavy branches either want strong supports or split 
off and die. Here the stems follow the contour of this bank, while the roots 
delight in its well-drained, sandy soil. After flowering a great deal of the old 
wood is cut out and the seed po Is removed, only a few left for seeding The 
flowers over the wall in this photograph are cream, while higher up they are 
deep yellow. A few of last year’s seedlings were pure white ; but the effect is 
better, if the whole clump is of the same tone ; so the white shall be eradicated, 
for the yellow bloom more freely, besides making a better contrast with the 
cedars of the background rhe lupins are succeeded on the left by Dorothy 
Perkins ; this is planted in a deeply-dug bed, enriched by loam and manure, 
and the shoots of this rose trail not only down the bank but to the grass terrace 
at the foot of the wall, and for some weeks after the lupins are over it Is a cascade 


of pink blossom E. M. W 


VENISON PASTY 
fo tue Eprror or ** Country Lirt 
Sir, —Could you give me a good recipe for venison pasty ? I have been told there 


is an old recipe of yours which is a very good one.—H. E 

At the moment we cannot trace the recipe, but **H. E.”” would find the 
following very good in use: Cut the venison in thin slices with plenty of fat, 
season with pepper, salt and parsley, and cover with puff paste. When it is 


baked, fill up with a sauce made with gravy, red currant jelly, port wine 


mushroom ketchup and Worcester sauce, and thicken with a little flour.—Ep 


THE SEISTAN GAZELLI 
fo tue Epriror or “ Country] Liri 

Sir,—By the courtesy of Major R. L. Kennion I am enabled to reproduce a 
photograph of a couple of specimens of a new gazelle recently 
discovered by him in the Siestan province of Persia and 
described by myself in Nature (Vol. LXXXIIL., page 201, 
1910) under the name of Gazella seistanica, this, so far 
as I am aware, being the first portrait of the species pub 
lished. Here I may take the opportunity of mentioning 
my regret that I was unable to name this species after its 
discoverer ; but it unfortunately happened that I bestowed 
the name of Gazella kennioni on a second species of gazelle 
brought by Major Kennion from the Kani District, to the 
north of Seistan, which subsequently turned out to be 
identical with one from the same region previously de 

scribed by the late Dr. W. T. Blanford as G. fuscifrons 
Accordingly, by the rules of zoological nomenclature, not 
only must the earlier title have the preference, but the use 
of the name Kennioni in another sense is barred for all 
time. In order to make the best amends for this barring 
of the latter name I have suggested that the English 
designation of Gazella fuscifrons should be Kennion’s 
gazelle. Kennion’s gazelle, it may be observed, is a large 
species characterised by the presence of horns in the female 
and the comparatively slight incurving of the tips of those 
of the bucks. On the other hand, the females of Gazella 
seistanica are devoid of horns, while those of the bucks 
curve in markedly at the tips, as is well shown in the 
illustration ; while the bucks have a peculiar glandular 
swelling in the throat similar to that which gives the name 
of goitred gazelle to an allied Persian species (G. subgul- 
turosa), this “ goitre”’ being absent in Kennion’s gazelle 











from the Persian species the new Seistan gazelle is broadly A COUPLE 
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distinguished by its superior size, longer ears and 
the much smaller extent of the white area on 
the rump rhe photograph was taken, | 
believe, from tame specimens in the possession 
of Major Kennion, who is to be congratulated 
not only on the discovery of this species of 


gazelle, but on being the first to make us fully 


acquainted with a second.—R. LypEKKER 


HI LATE CUCKOO 

fo tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lirt 
Sirk,—In reply to letter regarding “The Late 
Cuckoo.”” | was very much surprised to hear 
one calling about the date mentioned, July 
20th It was a belated one, for generally, thes 
disappear at the end of June, making a most 
discordant sound Ihe one I heard seemed as 
if it meant to stay, and its voice was quit 
natural A. E. Wiison, East Bergholt 

[Several other correspondents tell of a similar 


occurrence Ep 


PFOUCANS IN AN AVIARY 
lo rue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 

Sik,—I think the accompanying extract from a 
friend’s letter, which I have his permission to 
publish, may possibly be of interest to your 
many naturalist readers As far as my know 
ledge goes, toucans are not very often seen in 
private aviaries.— FRANCIS IRWIN 

Talking of odd bird I have just 
received a present of a pair of live toucans 


and a king parrot for the aviary I used to think that toucans would only eat 
fruit Now | know better The first morning after their arrival they ate three 
oranges, a banana and an apple Phen our gasman, who ts an ornithologist 


thought he ought to test them before putting them in the aviary with small 
birds, so he dangled a dead sparrow against the toucans’ cage Instantly it 
was snapped from his hand by one of the toucans, who planted one foot on the 
sparrow and pulled it to pieces and ate every bit of it just, as a raven would have 
done, ending by swallowing the wings, feathers and all Those toucans are not 
going into the aviary Phe king parrot is the rarest of all South American 
parrots. This is the only one of the species found during the last ten years 
rhis bird is very tame and is supposed to be easily taught to talk \t present 
my bird speaks only Spanish. It is the size of a rook, colours sage green, pink, 
blue and yellow all mixed up together rhe king parrot comes from the Upper 
Amazon country.” 


4 CURIOUS NESTING-SITI 
lo tue Eprror ot Country Lirt 
Sir,—This spring a young nearly fledged thrush was found on the ground 
in the garden. To preserve it from the cats and in hopes that the parent birds 
would find and feed it, it was placed in a small cage with the door open and hung 
on a wall, where it was soon discovered and successfully reared by the old birds 
Phe cage was not removed after the young bird had departed, and the other day 
my attention was drawn to the curious circumstance that a pair of thrushes, 
presumably the parent birds, had built a nest which contained three young on 
the top of the cage In the small photograph enclosed the head of one of the 
young birds may be seen above the edge of the nest (,. C. HuGHES 
We regret that the photograph is not quite suitable for reproduction,——Ep 


PFHE UNIVERSITY MATCH Ol 1870 
{To rue Eprroxr or “* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I| have now, through the courtesy of the editor of the Field, a copy 
of the letter of June 15th, 1889, to which I referred in my communication to 
you respecting Cobden’s over in the Universities’ match of 1870 It was written 
by Mr. John Perkins, to correct the account in the then newly-published cricket 
volume of the Badminton Library at page 340. Mr. Perkins says: “* The stroke 
nade by Hill off the first ball of Cobden’s historic over was on the on-side, and 
the credit of stopping it with his left hand is due to A. T. (alias ‘ County’) Seott.” 
This supports my own recollection The incident may 


ve considered trivial, 


but is interesting as bearing generally on the value of historical evidence, for 
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OF SEISTAN GAZELLES IN MAJOR KENNION'S GARDEN, 
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OWLS AND FISH 


i ls catel g tish will seem trange and 
! t t t emed t vhen | first heard of these birds doing it, 


be tif , , t appe to be the least adapted for a plunge into 





LANDED! 

the water I should never have suspected it but for an old friend telling me he 
had watched an owl fishi in a tair-sized stream, He said evening after evening 
this owl would perch on a large water-worn boulder and there wait until some smal! 
h came near Then down it would drop, and generally flew up again with 
in its foot, to be presently eaten, after which it would again set to work. 1 
juite forgot all about this after a time, until one day my newts began to dis- 
ippear trom the aquarium in which they were kept rhe whole thing was 
unac intable they could t possibly climb out up the straight, smooth 

ides; neither could they pring out Now, my tame tawny owl, Old Hooter 
wl it that tim ised to live in the house and fly all over it could go into the 
room al he wished, and very often roosted there on one of the curtain poles. 
However, nobody nnected the two facts, and the newts continued to grow 
ke md ke Ihe conviction grew that they were getting out, and the household 
did not seem to care for the idea of them crawling about the place. One morning 
l went into the r n to place a fresh consignment in the tank, but found Old 
Hooter sitting on a chair-back from which he could look down into the aquarium, 
He was intently watching a very beautiful male newt—it was the smaller kind, 
but had a very fine crest 1 wondered why it interested him, and waited a 
moment to see what would happet rhe newt rose slowly to the top of the 
water to get air, but as it reached the surface the owl swooped down and deftly 
picked it out with one foot, returned to the chairback, transferred the wriggling 
thing to his beak, gave its skull one pinch and swallowed it whol So that was 
where they had all gone to! Afterwards I tried my owl with fish of various 
kinds and sizes, and found he would catch and eat anything that was not too 
heavy tor him to lift it of the water I tried to pl ttograph the swoop, but he 


was always too quick for me, and had the wriggling, kicking fish up on his perch 
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before I could release 
the shutter; so the 
illustrations that 
accompany this show 
him watching 
his prey, just caught 
it and killing it, but 
not actually 
removing it from the 
pool, Perhaps some 
ot your numerous 
correspondents 
could tell me whether 
fishing is very often 
indulged in by the 
brown owl?—FRANCES 
Pirt 


FOUND IN A 
FERNS NEST 
To tHe Epiror 
SIR, May I be per 
mitted to enquire 
through COUNTRY 
Lire whether any of 
your ornithologist 
readers can tell me if 
the common tern (of 
sea-swallow) ever lays 
blue eggs ? A large 
number of these birds 
have selected a bit of 
grass land near the sea 
here aS a nesting- 
place, and in parts one 
has to pick one’s way 
so as not to tread 
upon their eggs, so 

numerous are their WHERE SHALL I BEGIN 

nests On June 26th 

I found a nest with three eggs, two of which were the usual mottled brown: the 
third was pale blue, a shade or two darker than a starling’s egg I took the 
three and, though they had been sat upon, succeeded in blowing them, and they 
are now mounted in a glass case as curiosities rhey are of exactly the same 
size and shape, so I presume they must all have been laid by the same bird 


Tames Arnnutunor, Argyll 


THE GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Seeing your article in Country Lire of July oth about the gooseberry 
mut the 
most effectual, way of dealing with it Quite early in the spring, as soon as ever 


caterpillar pest, I write to tell your correspondents of a very simple, 


the gorse is in blossom, get go od pieces of it and place them in the centre of each 


gooseberry bush, and you will never find a caterpillar among them that year 
This must be done every spring regularly. It is an old Irish custom that has been 


in use there for many years past, and I can vouch for its success M. |. HoLLAMs 


SEA-TROUT IN THE SHETLANDS. 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—Will any reader of Country Lire who has been to the Shetland Islands 
for sea-trout-fishing kindly give his experience of what sport he had and what 
size fish he caught; also what month he was fishing there, in which part of 
the island he considers the best sport 1s obtained, and if the crossing from Aber- 
deen to Lerwick is 
a fairly good one. 
rhe enquirer will be 
most grateful for any 
advice as to what 
clothes, flies, et« 
ought to be taken 
H. B 


AN ILLUSIONED 
CUB 
{To tHe Eprror.} 
Sir,—l| am enclosing a 
photograph of a young 
fox which, along with 
its brothers and sisters, 
was captured a short 
time ago. If the 
photograph be in- 
spec ted closely, it will 
be seen that the young- 
ster’s nose is wedged 
between the wooden 
post and the side of 
the hut, and as long as 
he was in this position 
he apparently thought 
himself invisible and 
remained quite quiet. 
At a fox’s den I came 
across last week we 
found, among other 
things, the remains of 
a lamb and a mole, 
besides ptarmigan and 
grouse I hope the 
photograph may prove 





of some slight interest. 
Seton GORDON 


SCANTY COVERT. 








